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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Dkpartment OF TiiR Tntrrhir, ' 

, . • lillKKAlI OF KnUCATlOX, 

WoMkiiujton^ 1K Jvhj 10^ J927. 

Sir: The professional supervision of schools in rural commun'.ties 
is a matter of grooving interest and ini|M>rtance in the nation-wide 
efforts now being made for their improvement. Administrative 
supervision of rural schools, general in nature, is old; instructional 
supervision, special in nature, having as it^ direct aim the improve- 
ment of teaching techniques and the' professional growth of teachers 
in service is jiew. Guidance in.ijerfecting su|>ervi8ory practice is 
among the most essential of the various needs of officials responsible 
for the efficiency of rural schools. This summary of the proceedings 
of a conference which I called at Raleigh, N^C., in f)ecember, 1920, 
at the request of a committee of State and county supervisors of the, 
Southeastem States contains material which in my judgment is repre- 
sentative of the most progressive ideals an<l practices of su|>ervisoix 
in this Held of education. I lielieve it will be widely serviceable and 
of interest and inspiratiort W all workers in the field of rural edu(»- 
tion. I recommend its publication as a bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education. * ‘ - 

Jno. J. Tioert, ' 

. ■ . t ' GommUsumer. 

The Secretart of the iNTfenion. 
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This bulletin cnntHinK atjsti’acts of ndilrcssos delivered at a two-diy 
conft*renoe of State and county rural-school sui>ervisors in the South, 
eastern States, called by the United States Coniniissioner of Edua- 
tion, at Raleigh, N. C.f December 6 and 7, 192C. Abstracts wew 
prepared from manuscripts submitted by fho authors! In no case is 
the address reproduced in complete form. * 

Xhe second supervisory confei ence was callcal at.tlie request of the 
first supervisory conference, held in Nashville in December, 1925, for 
the purpose of furtjier developing certain phases o/' supervision dis- 
cussed at^that meeting, and to initiate additional measures for the 
improvement .of supervision. . 

The conference was attended by.’ more thah 100 rural cdiK'atiooal 
worker's, most of whom are engaged in State and couqty ‘supervision. 
The Stafes, representwl were Alabama, Arkansa.s, (ieorgia, Fluridi, 
l^ntucky, Loyisiana, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Nortli Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, and'Virginu. 
‘The United States Rureati of Edacation was -represente 4 l by two 
members of tim staff of the division of rural education. 

The program presented at tlie conference was arranged to consider 
the four large problems indicated by the Roman numerals in the 
table of contents; under each of th^se at least one major paper or 
address was presented, followed by free discussion from th© floor* 
The nature and content of the program bear witness to the fact tbit 
supervisors have recently made considerable progress in brid^ng the 
distance between- modern educational theory and practice under actuil 
schoolroom conditions. This progress, as recorded in the present bul* 
letin, has heen mainly in three directions: (1) Ada^)ting supervision 
to group differences among teachei^s and to conditions in larger runl 
schools whose principals are banning to share superv^ry* respond- 
bilities; (2) identifying '’rural supervision actively with modem 
research movements; (3) adjusting the curriculum in order better to 
fil the instruction offer^ in rural schools to the life and n^eds of 
rural children. 
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RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


/. Problems Concerned with Efficiency of Rural 
* ' School Supervision 


Adaptation of Supcrtision to Group Differtncts among Teachers 

IsbBKL DaTIDBOR 

Director of Blcmmt<uy BduoatUm! kuMbetk, V. /. 

> 

The function of ^ixsrvision is the improj^ertent of instruction, the 
encouragement of pood work, tfnd the constanyelimination of misap- 
plied energy. Expert supervision renders apervioe to the teaclie^r, 
the pupils, nmd the community. It helps the teacher to a broader 
TisioQ of teaching problems; it secures to the children increasingly , 
bettef opportuniti^ for normal growth ; and it stimulates community 
inter^t hy coordinating school and home activities in wholesome ' 
ways 

Tho\im of the supejvi£«or is to preserve and enlarge personality. 

She helps each teacher to gain control of tewhing technique, desirable 
skills, and usable knowledge; and to ^orm such habits of thinking, 
feeling, arid iloing as will result, in desirable professionaL attitudes 
and appreciations. 

Constructive supervmon is a shared responstbUUy.—Tho supervisor 
»nd teacher are coworkers on common problems. Each stimulates 
the other to best effort. Shared responsibility in the solution of 
such problems as the following contributes to individual progre® of 
both: (1) Securing objective data which give insight into teachers’ • 
responsibilities along such lines as’ compilation and use of' an age- * 
grade census and attcridsrioe statistics, the use of results of sUndard 
and determination of the cau^ of failure in fii-st-grade read- 
Setting up standards for evaluating progress, and for ' 
the selection of subject matter, methods, and class organization. (3) 
Sraluating various activities as they function from day to day, and 
w they affect standing entered upon pupils’ reports and teachers’ 
self-rating cardst ' . w - ' , 4 
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Intelligent participation of teachers and supervisory officers b 
the solution of these piobloms is a distinct aid in the improveinont of 
classroom instruction, up<»n which major su|>ervifiory emphasis should 
be placed. 

EdwatiomI philoxopkff tvt a yxiUle h\ mjtervuiot'y actwitiet, — Our 
conception of supervision Iws grown through diagnosis of needs and 
an increasing appreciation of Dewey’s cdticational philosophy aa 
interpreted by Kilpatrick and others in terms of ” whole-hearted, 
piir^wseful activity.’’ A sound educational theory based on this 
philosophy is expressed in a numlier of books, but is not yet to any 
appreciable extent made over into reality. However, hopeful signs 
of a sciontific attitude jimong sujHO'visors and teachers and some 
attempts to apply modern educational philosophy to school situations 
are apparent. Our fundamental concern as smjcrvisors should be to 
provide learning hnd tenchmg situations among tcachci's comparable 
to those which we believe sljould function in the classroom. By 
associating accuracy of performance with pleasurable undertaking, 
and by securing learning situations in which problems naturally 
arise, solutions for which are found through cooperative effort, 

^ shall make progress. Intelligent participation is the keynote in t& 

' teacher’s work with children and in the supervisor’s work with 
' tehchers. The suj>crvisor can not exf>ect teachers to create a natural, 
reasonable, social sitnat ion calling fop pupil' participation unkn 
.she also crente.s it In her pontaVts with teacher^. The easier thing 
for the supervijsor to do is to plan and aasign the work and to build 
up docility, creating an intellectual ctmm and fixing habitr of mental 
inertia in each teacjier. The difficult (and right) thing to do is to 
organize the work and direct a train of thought so ’adroitly that 
certain goals or objectives grom out of an expressed need of thi 
group, with the supervisor as a frlflfidly assistant and guide working 
out plans of procedure for their accomplishment. Right applicatioo 
! of educational theory, ^fth less prescription and more participation, 

' challenges teariiers and supervisor to adopt the problem-solving attl* 
tii.de, to grow in the ability to purpose and plan, to evoltlajd siibjed 
matter and method at their true value, to take criticisms good-hurooe 
give sugge.stions courteously, and to show consideration and 
ros|)ect for the opinions of others. ' 

Wcffknegseg inherent in rustonutry typee hf grouping teaieherf fit 
mip^rvMory puppoees. — As an aid in diagnosis of teachers needs and 
in enlisting their whole-hearted activity supervisors generally empk^ 
some method of sectioning teacliers into groups. Doing this on sodi 
- bases as those of grades or subjects tiaught, si ze and location of 
buildings, or geographical distribution of schools, has long bwi 
common. Tlie members of these teaching groups i^ary in professioittl 
• x0b 1, tb preparation, in experience, and in posaible accoinplishmeni 
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n» lecture method genemlly prevail^ M-|tli some attempt to or^aniie 
more homogeneous <ri-oui>s wiUun the larger ones. * Un- 
doubtedly some types of work have been and may be well done under 
these circumstances. Moreover, the bencliU that come to roembera 
through personal and prufesHiuuul relationships are considerable, 
apart from common interest in problems discussed. There are weak- 
nesses, however, fioquently associated with grouping along such lines:.' 
(1) Su^rvisors touch some teachers with the glowing heat, while 
others sit out in the cold. (2) The instniction provide saS'ors of 
mam teaching; it is diflicult to provide adequately for teacher partici- 
pation or fur lielping the mechanical teacher, the tx)nipliicent twichor, 
and the b^inning teacher, to grew to the fulliieas of their powers. > 
(8) Ihe results fail to satisfy the conscientious' <Hi])orvisi)r who 
knows that, could the latent ix)wer of any teiirher l)e dirot'ted through 
appropriate means, the return in satisfaction and skill would be more 
Aan a liundredfoldr Another kind of •rgnnizution must l>e adopted 
if supervision i? to. be well adapled to group differences among 
' teachers. 

Advanfcffes of hovwgeneowi grw^ping over traditional tgpe$.— 
Just as the study of individual differences among children has re- 
nilted iri better school adaptations to meet their needs and in homo- 
^eous grouping affording better opportunity for "growth of tlie 
mdividuel at his own pace., .so a study of individual differenoea 
among teachers is leading to honiogoneous grou|)ing ad teachers on 
the basis of variability in training a.id experience, A survey of the ' 
personnel in any school system shows gieat variations pmong teach, 
era in these respects. There are rinexperienced teachers without 
profa^ional preparation, and (hose with such preparation; among 
experienopd teacKbrs we find some who have failed to develop much 
skill, or are rapidly losing skill once possessed; others who have 
Kaioekl considerable skill and are rapidly acquiring more; arid in 
addition, superior, experienced teachers who arc (ho joy of nil 
friends and officers of public educatibn. In the following paragraphs 
the characteri^ics of these teaching groups are enumerated and some 
of the supervisory implications summarized. 

Y oung te^here without profeuimnl In some of our 

States young people who have jiigt graduated from high school (and 
«veh some who have ndt) are permitted to begin teacliing with iW) 
further preparation. These teachers, have the cart before the Kbree. • 
^ey know something of children, not much; they know leas 
fhan nothipg of the materials and methods of instruction: ■Snper- 
rtgors to whom unprepared and inexperienced teachers arc aasiuned • 
ftiould study them carefully and attempt to find a commpn m^ing. 
^undf for helping them. In some idstaocea they may 'be'crginixed . 
ttto groups under lead^trfii)^) bf ^IndpaE^ itftb 
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can help give the necessary background and training. The use trf 
such’ a plan to supplement the usual supervisory activities is 
gested, but at best it os a palliative. Situations of this type shouM 
• be prevented tiirough the raising of cortiH(*ation re<]iiireiuen(s. 

Youn^ ieach^rn icitk' jn'ofessional pr«ftaration, — The staodaH 
equipment of inex]>erjeiio^( professionally pre{>ared teachers mar 
be thus suuuuarized : 'Ihoy come to* the school system armed witi 
. good habits of work, certain technical skills in lesson planning, and 
in the teacliing of such subjects as handwriting and silent and oral 
reading; definite standards by which to measure aocomplislimeat of 
children, of the teacher, of iiousckeeping, and the like; desinbk 
attitudes towiu'd work, associates, and cliildren; natural charactam-. 
tits essential ttf\success in teaching, witltuiit the possession of whidi 
they would have l»den oliuiinated during t-he process of preparatioa 
The obilitics just enumerated are essential, but much remains for 
the supervisor t4> do, ’ll is her res|>on.sibilily to help young nonoal* 
school graduates (1) approach all teaching problems in a scientific 
spirit; (2) work intelligently to produce nei-essary changes in dui* 
dren. By placing emplujisis upon the teaching act rather than upon 
. the teacher, the sU{>ervisor aims to free the youifig teacher. from ealf- 
conaciousness; to l?ad her to observe and study childrei) in the spirit 
of a laboratory workey who holds test tul)es in which she has mfiad 
human elements and varbufi^Htimuli. Just the, right proportion of 
each witli just the right heat will produce the desired result, S-B, 
the Imnd. Sometimes fhe cx|>erimcnt will fail, the color will be graj 
when it sliould bo all gold, or the te«l lube will be sliattered; but 
that aliould not d^r nur discourage the Inburalory worker— U k 
teaclter — from trying again, for the formula is right. The supar* 
visor assists thescr young teacliers to center attention where it should 
be, on ^ll(illing the conditions of the exi)eriiiienL and'on its outconm" 
Types of eiKperienced teachers and their needs . — (1) Exporieooad 
teachers who have never attained much skill or who are rapidlj 
losing the skill they once {Kissessed are a problem. Kor some reason 
nr^olher they have approaclied or are rapidly approacliing a, “dead 
end,” with little desire for professional improvement. In the teach' 
ing profoBsion there arc comparatively few leads to higher [>ositiont| 
admini^rative or supervisory, Virile tenure offers safety without 
iquch effort; therefore complacency tends to result in s certain per 
contage of cases. Teachers of this typp may be riou^d from Ihik 
lethargy through the onward sweep of all the others and through p 
raawatened desire to keep up with the procession.. , Participation ia 
small groups, acceptance of specific responsibilities,, and ^ecqgnitiop 
of definite problems to be attacked by both teacher and supervisoi 
will ^eraily. a|ou6e the pride of a teacher of this type and Ipad 
. ^r toexeH Wi^ to Um.Uimtol b^ ^ , 
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(2) Many experienced teachers are rapid!)’ acquiring inoo< and 
note skill through leanyngjo apply all that is wst in their teacldng 
experience to new 'siliiation& * Their practice’ challenges tlie truth 
of the view '‘(until recentJy universally held) that all the teaching 
skill possible is achieved during the first four or five^ars of ex* * 
perience, for they are eagtT to grow profesationally as long they, 
teach. A supervisor’s task includes that of inspiring teachers dhring^ 
their lir^ few years iii (ho K’hoolrouni to attain skill; to desire ovex 
more skill, and to worft for its attainment. An Hii|>ortant supervisory 
service is thus rendered in guiding all teachers, so that the develop- 
ment of ex|M>riencc and skill will go hand in hand. It is safe to say 
that the |>er<Tentage of developing ex|H*rienctHl teachers ih any school 
system Inutrs a direct ndntiun to the extent of the |>eHod during 
which supervision of a high order has obtained, and that the inainte- 
nance of the right attitude Hinong teachers toward the nerctvsiiy of 
cmitiniiiiig their profe.<«<ioind growth h«i*<vmes u coHiparalively easy, 
supervisory |f.‘«IM>nsibiIilv, provide«I they m\*ivc guidance of a higli 
onler during their earlier years of teaching. 

(3) Teachers with five or six years of ex|H?rienc<*, whose* devotion 
to the immediate task is unquestioned, often desire to specialise in .* 
»tnc partlculnr field of education and exhibit np interest in trying 
to fimi the lino of work to which they are Itcsl adapted. For such 
“cxplon*rs” (to quote Jhn’tor lfiimberger*.s appropriate word), the 
su|>ervisor s task is to ))rovide op)>urMinitics: (1) For^scussing witli 
them |>crt<unal and professional e<|uipiiient, and (2) Tor spreading 
out before them the various fields of etlucational service^ sudi as rural, 

' kiodergarten, elementary^ junior high scIuhiI, measurements, sii|x*r* 
tfision, and administration, There should Iw constant sharpening of 
purpose and of plans for the future in order that a wise decision may 
be reached'. ^ • .*t 

(4) As a i^ult of much native teaching abihly, experience, and 
fxtendc<l preparntion, lagh |)rescrvice and in-service, some IwHoiue 
master teachers. Do they iiety) sii|K*r^'isiun ? Most assurtvlly. They ’ 
(kijerve the satisfaction of npprnvol of work' well done; .they meed, • 

‘loo, to feel the urge of experimentation, of, testing new ynateriila 
of instruction and new methods of work. Opportunity' should be 
|)ro\j(led for creaiit^ work, for qxercise of leadership, for service 
*'of many ^inds. In addition, the supervisor, as a sale.smad! of educa- 
tional ideals, should bring to the notice of teacliers generally instances 
of outstanding teaching success among master teachers, thus tending 
to develop in every teacher proXessioifal pride in the'aecomplishment 
of colleagues, accompani^ by confidence that the work of any 
tfifcher meriting specif recognition will receive it. 

Necestity of foUotoing n pertfonnol gurvey of tho ataff , 

a auUablo mpei'viaory prognm.— Granting that auparriaory 
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. pVactices, as a wliolei shJuld be based ujwn analytical knowledge of 
the characteristics of .teachers similar to the personnel survey in. ' 
dicated above, let us consider some ndaptations'^f supervision found 
ii^ful in a paidicular situation; siipplcinonting this with a brief 
discussion of two adaptations (provision for peri mental work and • 
for recognition of superior teachers) which the writer believes a)« 
to play an increasingly hu^ro part in the future of supervision. . 

Typ^ of supervision adapted to needs of yoking ^ prepared (eatK I 
In Elizateth, N. J., to illustrate from the school system for 
which the writer has considerable supervisory responsibility, no 
beginning teachers without preparation are employed. Their needs 
will therefore receive no further consideration during the remainder ♦ 
of this discussion. • 6- . 

Tho Elizabeth program is based on the theory that a group of 
• youngprepared teachers, meeting frequently for demoii-stration teach, 
mg, discuasion, and coim.sel during their pi-obal ionary juTiod, under I 
Hysteinatie, intelligent leadership, will grow more in confirlenco and in I 
power to do professional work if they are not subjeSt to the restrain* I 
mg influences of experienced teachers. Many difficulties have been I 
• '-prevented or overcome in Elizabeth as a result of the following I 
preventive measures made use of over a period of two or three years I 
by the superintendent, the supervisory staff, and principals: I 

(1) Small meetings, in which teachers under supervisory guidance I 
arc helped to find and use materials of instruction. At thie meet- I 
ings teachers talk freely and informally concerning such aspects of I 
the situation confronting them, as: Disciplinary problems whicK have I 
arisen ; social and professional relationships in terms of theirS^aring I 
upon the work of superintendent, supervisors, principals, and teach* I 
era, and upon the school system. ns a whole; community problema- I 
known through personal contacts; and selection and use of school | 

- equipment. Supervisory officers use the opportunity presented to I 
render help along all these line.s and to secure the interest of teacheni I 

m first-hand study of children and of general professional literature I 
I- relating to childlinod. I 

(2) The meeting of small teacher groups, under leaders choBen I 
y le members. Ihese groups meet for such purposes as discussion I 

and evaluation of class teaching observed by the group, or of date I 
♦ gleaned from books; the exchange by. teachers of reading unite, I 
lesson plans in reading, in history, and the like, - t I 

(a) P/ii red teacher activity, choracterized by roopecation between I 
, a teacher-leader and a teacher seekihg help. Tho teacher-leader m I 

- each case helps her colleague lo use the particiUar technique essential I 

, . to a ^cific application of the project method,' or to disoorertht I 
procedure necessary to the formaUon of a specific habit, or to the I 
: . . batter use of on appreciation loeeon, and.the like. . f 
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I ^ SwpeMdon adapted to eatperienced Differentiation of ’ 

I ropervision for experienced teachers in Elizabeth functions chiefly 
throu|?h the use of committees, jcase studies, and cooperation in 
I teacher training. In the use of each of these, the needs and abilities 
.of experiencetl leacheNj who have failed to make good, of those who 
ore developing nior6 and more skUf, of explorers and of master 
teachers, are kept in mind, and each one ia assisted to participate to 
the exten^f her powers, and is made to feel the worth of her con. 
tribution. The aim is to provide as many opportunities as possiWe 
by m^ns of which a greater proportion of teachers may develop iflto 
SHjwrior teachers, and superior teachers may continue to develop 
their potentialities. 

Committees organized under leadership of teacher, principal, or 
wipervisor, mav work on such a project, as course of stu\ly const i iic* * 
tion, or the further interpretation of the course of study as it re. 
lates to detailed subject matter and method. Thej^may study any 
one phase of the activitSr{of children or of the school organization. 
They may outline essentials of satisl'actory rating cards for teachers, 
or re^rt cards for pupils. They may plan demonstration teaching 

m which the, work is- done by volunteer superior teachers or 
priAcipals. 

reseaich work in local history, carried on by Elizabeth teachera 
under committee managemeht, has as its specific aim the collecting of 
dita.for the better interpretation of American life through a deeper 
nnderstandmgof the homelands from which so'mnny of the children’s 
parents ha>e recently come, a type of hfstorical research particularly 
ippropnate in a community composed of many recent emigrants. 

Supervisors Jn other places may find it advi.sable to have history 
ronimittees undertake research ^ork similar to that done by teachers 
m Baltimore County some years ago, who with their pupils collected 

history. As one of the' results 'of this . 
undertekfog, Real Stones from Baltimore County Hi.story ” was 
published as a cooperative piece of work covering a period of five or * 
ax years, which aroused much interest and afforded considerable 
professional stimulation of a high type. 

We are finding that the committee work of teachers along the above 
«nd other lines has great inherent possibilities in supervision. 

Jaee itudiee.-Cu^ studies offer a good opportunity for training 
pMncipoIs and teachers’ in observation, analysis, and evaluation of 
tetching. Through the use of such studies, assigned by the supervi. 

»r or Klf-assigned, principals who are without preparation for 
wi^msipn l^m to clarify their thinking, and improve their imictice 
he su^ry iBory art. Useful as are case studies in improving teaoh- 
technique^ey are even more valuable in imprcrvin||r the technique ’ 

^ :• v 
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of gupervision whether done by principal or general supervisor ol 
instruction. They put the problem in an impersonal fashion bofoit 
the teacher and the one supervising, thus tending to develop a sciejir 
tific attitude. Careful investigators in law and medicine have long 
used the case method. We are finding it equally valuable in 
, education.' 

Sn^nor tiachem <w traming teacher — Certain teacliors in the 
Elizawth city school system act a.s training teachers in connection 
with the Stale normal school. They have* special meetings with 
supervisors for discussion of training problems and are released from 
classrooms to spend from a day to three or more days at the normal 
school. For discussion of common problems small groups of teachers 
are organiz^l in j^hnol buildings having two or more training 
teachers. 






In several places where it is not noAv done, Kiqierior teachers might 
rentier a similar service in the preparation of prospective teachers. 
The teaching corps of any community rendering the service woul4 
gain in return, through close contacts with young student teachers 
and with the best that the teacher-preparing institutions have to offer. 

An adaptation of the above plan, useful in counties remote from as 
well as those adjacent to State normal schools, is one in which 
arrangements artf made at regular iiitervals for a teacher to leave 
her own class in charge of a pupil teacher in order to visit the das 
of a coworker in the same building for observation’of a unit of work. 
This type of paired-teacher activity should prove helpful wherever 
pupils are trained, through daily participation in group activities, to 
conduct class work for short periods independent of the regular 
tocher; and teachers are helped to select the recitations which will 
tend to stimulate greater skill on their part. In Elizabeth classroom 
activities proceed os usual, even while t[ie principal holds a short 
meeting with classroom teachers. Cooperative effort .betweqp strong 
teachers on the one hand and ine.xperienced, or complacent, or dis* 
c-ouraged experienced teachers on the other aids in the solution of 
many problems. , 

Experimental v>ork . — Attention is invited to two supervisory ac* 
Jtivities destined to affect favorably the future of supervision: Ex* 
perimental work, and recognition of teaching excellence. Experi* 
mental work by superior teachers, whose interest in children and tin 
learning process warrants the expense of materials, time, and moMJ 
involved, should be undertaken in each school system, thus pro* 
viding opportunity fof jteachers who feel the challenge of unsolved ] 
problems. Some experimental work in a particular ' grade or sub 
ject, or with a particular group of children, is possible practicall; 
everywhere. Experimental schools under private auspices have long i 

♦ B 
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poiDted the way. Their success in stimulating an open-minded, alert, 
problem-solving attitude among tochers, challenges county and other 
rural systems to undertake something of the kind as a means 
of growth for experienced, superior teachers, and as an outlet for 
their creative energy. Such schools would ako prove e.xtremely 
valuable to tlie inexperienced teachers, who would thus have an 
opportunity to gain a more intelligent comprehension of the ap» 
plication of modern educational theory. - ^ 

AU he alert to recognize fuj>eri&r teach^a.—ln addition 

to developing qualities of leadership in superior teachers, recognition 
should be accorded them. Among the forms such recognition may 
take are the following: Honorary rewards, expressed in terms of 
appreciation of work by students, citizens, or fellow workers; eco- 
noDiic rewards, characterized by additional bonuses to annual salary 
increments^ and the like; professional rewards, such as the granting 
of opportunities to attend conventions, to visit other school systems, 
or to serve on committees as representatives of schools; recreational 
rewards, in which occasional leaves of absence with full pay, or a 
sibbatical year with half pay, allow the teacher to return to the 
schMl system after an extended period of absence with reawakened 
enttiusiasm, increased phydcal vigor, and a broader perspective. 

5u77j/7;wir7.— Group differences among teachers are thus seen to be 
more adequately met through an organized ‘ plan of cooperative 
supervision in which superintendent, mipervisor, principal, superior 
teachers, other experienced teachers of varying grades of ability, 
ind beginning teachers all have ^ part. The Dewey educational 
philc^phy, homogeneous teacher gi-ouping, self-organized gi*oup 
activities, exchange service, committee work, case studies, piid ex- 
l»rimentol.worlc are among the factors in the process. Cooperative 
supervision aims at individual progress as a goal, to be attained 
through the Bharing" of responsibilities. It does not tneair that the 
supervisor is to abdicate his place, and the teacher is to run her 
own little nook jUst to suit herself. It means that every educational 
worker concerned is to l>e held to account for better quality of 
FoA. It means more and closer supervision than ever before, but of - 
t kind which will be desired by the teacher as a means of growth, 

Ale to the fact that she is regarded as a coworker in the great task 
of improving Instruction. • ‘ 

We haVe taken ‘long strides in the past 20 years toward mak- 
ing teaching a profession, but we need to keep in mind some of the 
characteristics of a true profession, Freedoni and growth are two of 
them, ^efy member has a voice and an opportunity to make an 
uidividual contHbutlon. however er omaii if k. fi... 
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helps to promote the attataent of such professional characteristic 
supcrrision Avill continue to vitalize the teaching body and to imky 
good its claims. , , 

Adaptalion of Supervision to the Needs of Superior Experiencei,j 

Teachers 

t 

MILDRD) Enouso 

A»H$tant Buperinieneelit, Raleigh, W. 0. 

{In discussing tlie mlaplntluii suijervlsion to (lie needs of superior ex- 
iierlenced teucliers, tbe speaker gave u summary of reports from supcrrlson 
In varlouH Southeastern States, in response to a letter sent out by the Com- 
ntlsslouer of Education ; folloT^ed by an account of the work carried on h 
Italelgb to develop potentialities of superior teachers.) 

I 

fieara Employed by Supervisors in the Southeastern States to Improoe Thetr 

Best Teachers 

n 

The follow!^ summary of reports made by the supervisors (10 
in all), dassifies under 0 heads the means used to capitalize the 
potentialities of superior tochers: Standardized tests, curriculum 
revision, demonstration teaching exercises, participation in teacben* 
meetings, committee work, professional reading, and miscellaneoiia 
Tho nature of the achievement . along each of these six lines is 
indicated below ; « 

Standardized teats.— In county-wide use of standardize] tests, 
superior tethers participated to a greater extent tlian other teachers 
in the administration and tabulation of results of testing and in the 
formulation of remedial measures. 

Cyrnculum revision . — A few teachers worked out a progranl cf 
free aedvities; others taught one subject throughout the year wholly 
by the problem method. Fellow teachers became acquaint^ wjii 
these procedures tJirough the visitation of pli^ropms in which thM 
newer, types of work could bo observed. 

JJemomtrahion teaching caJcmW.— Demonstration doss exerdsm 
were taught by superior teachers, observed by ’tiie teaching body, dis- 
cussed by, the foiidicr observers, and used to stimulate a higher . 
standard of class work. . , . * . , 

PartUdpalion in teachers^ meetiuga . — Superior leadiors, fleeted jp 
discuss certuiu topics assigned by the supervi^r bpeau^ of procedu^ 
in, their eJuasropms, participated acti,ypiy inj teachprp’ 

Siich pai;ticlpatinn )V|is auhstituted in pajrt ,for the cn^foinji^ 
lectures by, profe^opaUecturers. , . /li, ^ . 

„ Gfffnmttee wo^rA,rr^Cfonunil,tepa^j(oi^nied ,of’s 
•nytorked on itoptoyem^^t pi 

iRrrors ipuhd.^tt „.Supef.yj^^ .^ejiyib^fe^, 

mimeographed form to the general body of teachere. 
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I Pti>f^tumiU'Ttading.-~-iii 8om6 counties supervisors placed their 
own professional boo^ at the dispoi^ of superior teachers. They 
advised further study with definite aims, and recommended: Summer 
school attendance, helping teachers to select courses adapted to their 
needs, and enrollment in extension courses or correspondence work 
offered by State teachers colleges for this purpose. 

MiicellQ'Heout. ^Among several other means used by supervisors 
were the foUowing; (1) Collecting and distributing to the general 
teaching body mimeographed copies of illustrations of excellent pro- 
cedures observed by supervisors in dassrooras, such .as those con- 
nected with lesson assignments or drill devices, and lesson plans; 
(2) designating rooms of superior teachers as those in which teachers 
generally would be able to see good work; % listing outstanding 
quAlities of superior teachers and recommending their promotion to 
better positions; (4) re<]uesting that superior teachers be given a 
day for visitation in schools outside the county; (5) assigning such 
teachers some responsibility for the selection of library books and 
supplementary readers; (6) and suggesting that they put on pageants 
necessitating above-average leadership ability on* the part of the one 
asked to assume responsibility. 

Raleiih Supervisory Program 

mmmm * * 

Tlie assistant superintendent in charge of elementary instruction 
and the elementary principals of the city of Raleigh are responsible 
for the supervisory program. 

The results of a time-distributio^^tudy, made by the Raleigh ele- ■ 
meatary principals in the spring of 1925, emphasize the following: 
Su^rvision is the chief function of a principal; he should, therefore, 
find time for it and should initiate and carry on a (^finite program 
for improving instruction in the school building^f which he is 
the head. , - 

Our principals accept this^ responsibility. They are free to call 
on the assistant superintendent for aid in case of need, and thus are 
iWe to meet speci fie teaching problems more easily, and to keep their 
spools in line with the policies and standards adopted for the system 
with their cooperation at the bjihonthly meeting of .supervisor 
»nd^ principals. The growth of our superior teachers professionally 
during the past year is due in great measure to the cooperation given 
the supervisor by the principals in the use of the following as means 
for such growth; Visitation of classrooms followed by conferences; 
raising standards of class work through use of key teachers ;*initiat- 
iag, carrying on, and recording acjtivity and project work; formation 
of.M elementary education council; appointment of committees and 
Wfignment of work to them; and organization, and use of a profes- 
aonal libraiy. _ 
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VmtfUion of classrooms . — The supervisor on arriving at the sdibo) 
learns from the principal what help he has hiron abie to give teachera 
the names of teachers who have requested any particular help, and of 
•those who need help iiT^pective qf whether or not they have i*. 
quested it. Following this conference principal and supervisor visit 
the classroom together, A conference follows between each teacho' 
visited and (he supervisor. Before leaving the building supervisor 
and principal talk over class work, observed and individual cod- ' 
ferenoes held. 

Rmstng standards of class work through use of key teachers.— K 
supervi^ry program siiccoods to the extent that it enlists th6 en. 
thusiastic support of the teachers. This support depends in part on 
giving representatives of the teaching body a share in the formation 
of the program. These representatives in Raleigh are designated u 
“ key teacher^.” A key teacher is assigned to each school and en- 
couraged to use her own initiative, to leave the beaten path through 
recognizing a definite problem and worki}^ to solve it, carrying out 
an experiment, or doing creati ve work of smno kind. 

Such a teacher, trained to see the possibilities of free activities, of 
projects, and large units of work, generally, can do much to bring 
about a new viewpoint on the part of other teachers not prepared 
^ along modern lines. At first the key teacher goes ahead quiet tv and 
no sp^ial attention is called to wliat she is doing. Pupils in rooms 
in which work, of the conventional type is carried on, hearing of 
the new-type activities, ask their' teachers to allow them to engage 
in similar projects. Soon a courageous teacher, feeling the n^ of 
informing herself, asks the key teacher about tlie projects attracting 
so inuch attention. She is told that the pupils will be glad to give 
the information. Following the recital by the pupils, the key teacher 
suggests lists of help^l reference materials and offers to assist the 
teacher asking aid to initiate a jirojqct and carry it forward to com- 
pletion. The leaven has hegun fo work. 

The suiiervisor guides and belfis key teachers and pupils to find 
and collect materials and to plan excursions gi'owing out of the 
activities. She keeps key teacliers informed of developments along 
linos in which they ore working through preparation of bibliogra- 
phies as needed, and the like. 

Activity and project work— Vnder the dhection of Dr. Thomas 
Alexander, of Teachers CJolIege, & group of teachers and pfincipab 
cooper^ing with the supervisor worked out a form for recording 
outcomes of activities or projects. This form serves os a guide .to 
teachers working along this line for the first time. It calls for (1) 
initial indication and interest; (2) materials employed; (8) devd- 
opment; (4) outcomes in skills, knowledges, ideals, attitudes and 
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fatbits, and in tlie various scliool subjects’; and (6) other projects 
growing out of the activity. 

FormciUm and work of ctrnncU . — ^Tlie elementary educational 
council, otganise^l .so that all teachers might keep in toucli with tlie 
tdivity luul project work gtjing on in the system, was formed as a 
result of the interest of the primary teachers. The council soon 
included the entire elementary teaching force upon the request of the 
upper grade toachei-s, who desired to keep informed as to the work 
flone in the early grades so as to utili;&e it to the best advantage. 

'I'lie council publishes a mimeogtuphed bimonthly bulletin. Each 
issue ri‘|>orts brieliy the various activities going on in the different 
schools and gives a detailed account of one or more activities or 
projects. A teacher-reporter in each .scliool collects news, persuades 
teachere to write up activities, and sends in the material to the 
executive board composed of officers whose members pass on the 
material and send that selected for publication to the supervisor, 
who assembles and edits the material for mimeographing. The execu- 
tive boat'd assembles the bulletin when completed and distributes it 
to the schools. « 


The firet yearbook of the Raleigh Teachers' Council is ready 
for distribution^' It eftnroins a 39-page bibliography of activities 
and projects by grades in tlie books ond materials in the teachers' 
profe^ionol library, with definite page reference to save time of' 
individual teachers in looking up any of the various activities. 

The council has recently enlarged its work through the appoint^ 

. ment of several committees. Some of the studies undertaken by 
them are: Type of report given to primary children, wStli sugge.s- 
tions for improviog on the present system; i^ults obtained through 
administration of standardized tests in reading and problem solving, 
and through application of appropriate remedial measures; a sug- 
gestive list of activities for each elementary-school grade; a report 
of first steps in curriculum revision. The work in curriculum re- 
vision, carried on under the direction of Dr. Thomas Alexander, who 
has met with the curriculum committees several times, is of especial 
interest. During the first year teachers read widely in order to 
become acquainted with progress in curriculum revision to date. 
This reading created a desire to participate in the study. Last year 
- different curriculum committees formulated objeotives in the 
various scImmI subjects. This year the committees selected specific 
i^ts of subject matter to be taught in each grade, and made sugges- 
tions as to materials, methods, and correlations to be used. 

Hemberahip of teachers on committees is voluntary, each teacher 
electing a committee on which she wishes to work. Superior teach- 
«« naturally assume leadership, but participation in committee serv- 
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ice has been widespread among the tqacliing body, and haa resullei 
in increased interest in the reading of professional liiaratui'o and ia 
the hewer tyi)c of school oxganization. 

^Organhatim of a irt'ofvMtonaJ lihrorij.‘—K small professional* 
libi’ary, qjcn daily for the use of curriculum and other cominittee^ 
has been pro^^ded at the high-school building and is used by teacheh 
every afterneon in tl»e week. As many as 20 teachers often use tk 
library on Monday afternoon, as the su|>erviKor is at 'hand a! that 
time to assist them in Kiiding articles of social interest A monthly 
mimeogniplus] list of titles of ciiri'ent magiizine articles, selected by 
the supervisor for the use of teachers, is |x)sted in each st'hool build- 
ing and serves as a guide. ’ 

Other means employed . — ()f many other means employed, mentm 
may be made of encouraging tcachei-s to write for publication and to . 
attend summer schools; and asking them to test and evaluate new 
textbooks before their introduction into the school system. 

Summary , — The thought underlying all this work is that of mak- 
ing leaders of superior teachers along definite lines of thought and 
experiment. By a.ssisting them to discover now patlis to success and 
to cooperate in rc.search work our superior teachers have l>ecom«' I 
essential factors in the improvement of elementary teaching in I 
Raleigh. , I 

Interdependence of Principal and Superoisor I 

Paui.inb O’Rourkb I 

Rural Fckool Bupervitor, UobUe Coualy, Ala. ? I 

Present-day rural-educational leaders are agreed as to the follow- I 
ing: (1) Ihe elementary {principal should be a professional leadw I 
with administration and supervision, not teaching, as his chief re- I 
sponsibility ; (2) the emergence of the principal as such a leader I 
does not eliminate the need for genei*al supervisors; (8) close oo- I 
operation between principals and supervisors is necessary to avoid I 
waste and duplication of effort, I 

This paper la written in agreement with the point of view jmt I 
expreswd. The writer believes there is great need of attaining i I 
dear view of the issues involved in the necessary adjustment of thfe I 
work of supervisors and principals, and that to further this need 4, 1 
brief c^um^ of the studies already made in the field and a report J 
of the first-hand study recently carried on should be of assistanM^I 
to all interested in bringing about conditions favorable to: (1) Bf* I 
ficiency on the part of supervisors and principals in their respective' I 
fields; wd (2) full cooperation between principals and .superviBora> I 
A Jyrtef sumnui^ of present .coriditioiM.'-^AB supervisors are lot* ■! 
entrante in, the rural-school field ai^d principals relieved of te|tehiii|'J 
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more rooent^ studies intde during the pest 10 years have 
be^chieHy in relation to yiHage and city-scliool conditioij|{. How. 
erer, conditiuns described are similar to those at present obtaining 
in rural sciioois, and may be considered typical of theoL Conclusions 
deduced from studies undertaken are: (1) A pap exists b^ween edu- 
cational theory and (present practi<5es in many places in relation to 
the duties of principals. Theory would assipn supervision as a prin- 
^pal’a chief function. In practice his duties are chiefly administra- 
tive in the absence of teacUiop requirements; (‘2) supervisors and 
principals have, to date, done little to detej'mino the limitations and 
inlerrelations of thoif- respective lields; superintendents, teachers, 
sdiuol liounl jnembere, sujMrvisors, und^ie peneral jmblic frequently 
attach bttle importance to tlie duties^ of principals. 

, If we accept the statements above as a formulation of o*pinion so 
far expressed, it is safe to say that principals relieved of teachinp 
diould share with'suppi-visors the responsibilities aloirp supervisory 
linea • ^ ^ 


Nature of inveeti^on conducted hy tmfet*.— To obtain a clear 
view, of present practices among principals and su|>ervisors in the 
rural-school field,^ que^ionnaire was sent to 3tX) principals and 
8iii)ervisor8 scattered throuphout the Southeastern and other States, 
ask.np them: (1) To name types of activities occupying their time; 

(2) to name ways in which tlie principal helps the supervisor; (3) 
to name ways in whicli the supervisor helps the principal; (4) to 
make a list of additional suggestions for principal-sii{)crvisor co- 
oj^ration, Fifty-nine replies were received — 32 from principals, • 
27 from supervisors. They may be thus summarized ; 

(1) In naming types of activities which engage their time princi- 
pals and supervisors indicate that they do many of tlie some things, 
^uding the following: Administrative duties, demonstrative . 
tearing-exercises, observation of classroom instruction, holding of ' 
individual and group conferences with teachers, administering, 
checking, and interpreting teste, followed by remedial work, assist- ' 
jag with experinientetion, conferring with parents, inspecting build- 
ings and grounds, ordering and distributing supplies and equipment, 
classifying pupils, helping weak teachers with methods and manage- 
ment, assisting in parent-teacher association work, putting on health 
attendance and publicity campaigns, and working with comraittefa 
on curriculum,Bnd other problems. 

To quote McClure; 

—* 1 ^® «l»lnloa of teachers, the foucUon of the prlnclpoj varten from the ' 
.menial service of errand boy to Uie hixh prerogatives of the hptocrat; the 
^blif thinks of btm as the man wbd sits In the oflice: the pupil, ^ “ the guy 
wt licka the kids ; the view that haa been taken by auperiniemlMtB is that be 

i* to foHow dIreetJoas from tlie' offlee. ' . • jC- v . i , 
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Monp proproas has hcco made in de\-elop:i4 an' exact idea ol , 
the nature of the supervisor’s work. To' quote Doctor Dunn : 

lii’<tnirtioiiflI HuperTt?ilon ba.f the larce pur|X>!M* of lmpn>riua the qaniltj of ' 
lOHrmcfion. primarily |*y |tn>murln8 the profewlimal growth of all teariim ! 
auU aw«iKlarll.v ami leniin>rarUy. hy w^mocUna detlclcndoa of preUmliian 
paeiairaUou for leucblutc by truluiue of tMibent lu aervU’e. ' 

Bueton and Barr, in tlieir recent ^'oliinie on supervision, state that 
supervision is “coe.ttensive with the ran^ of thinpi physirel tad 
spiritual which are primarily concerne<l witir betterin/f the «». 
ditions that surroimd learn:n|r.” They siipfrest the foliowini; as 
influencing learning conditions: Skill of the teachers, selection and 
organization of subject matter,' selection and standardization of 
iMterials of instruction, research and experimentation, use of educa- I 
Uonal testa and measurements. . I 

(2) Principals name a few imporlant activities not included bj I 

supervisors, such as teaching regularly for abaent teacher, or for I 
teacher that k visiting; direnting work of janitors; attending to du I 
ciplinary cases; enrolling and transferring pupils; inswering telfr I 
phone; organizing and lioosting clubs; 8U|)ervising playgrounds. As I 
is evident, these activities do not represent the supervisory side of the I 
principal’s work.' I 

Supervisors name a Tew activities not found aiuong those given I 
by principals in their lists: Prepa^ bibliographies upon siibjeda I 
studied by plipils, preparing seat work, traveling from school to I 
school, distributing circulating libraries, and holding conferenws I 
with principals. * • I 

(3) Both principals and supervisors include the following among I 

ways m which principals help supervisors: (1) Principals carry out J 
objectives selected for individual school and for system as a whole; I 
(2) they interpret supervisory programs to4eachers and pa^rooa, I 
securing i^iperotion of patrons for program; (8) they'^confer rela* I 
live to bringing out weak points of individual teachers for the pu^ I 
pose of improving and developing their teaching power; (4) they I 
help supervisors to become lietter acquainted with personnel of the I 
teaching force, call attention of su|>ervisors to teachers that need bdp I 
and to tliose doing especially well; (6) they do follow-up work after I 
visits of siipervisore, by seeing that teachere carry but supervisory < I 
plans and sugge.stions.; (6) ihey see that materials of instruction I 
needed are a(, hand; (7) they assist with test programs, study results, I 
and use information gaineil in remedial work; (8) they assist super- I 
visor with classroom supervision, with improving course of study( I 
with compilation of records and^reports. J 

(4) Ways in which supervisors help principals, as named by both 1 
principals apd supervisors: Supervisore do much of the actual H^pa^ I 
vision of, classroom work; discuss with principals suggestions mad# A 
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to teachers; furnish them with copy of all materials sent teachers; 
isk them, through their principals' association, to aid in working out 
speekf problems; help t^keep principals informed of latest develop- 
iMDts in the field of elementary education, and of things of interest 
io county and other school ^’stems; assist in organization of schools 
it opening; hold meetings with principals at whidi problems intro- 
due^ by principals are discu<;se<l; cooperate in classification of 
pupils and in the recommendation of promotions; diagnose teaching 
atuations, and suggest to principals ways in which liejp can be given 
to improve classroom instruction; encourage work along some dis- 
tinctive line in eadi whool; recx>gnize the principal of each building 
j IS the prof^ional and administrative head of the school. 

(5) Suggestions relative (o clarification and definition of duties of 
supervisors and principals, such as holding conferences before the 
opening of school, an’d more fre<|ueiitly during the school session; 
preparation of principals in elementary .school work so that they may 
be able to Judge a recitation and to know when progress is being 
made; more actual teaching on the part of the supejn’isor; more 
iCtive participation on the part of tlie principal in planning Uio 
program; willingness of each to learn from the other; willingness 
of supervisor to modify plans to meet needs of school ;’'delegaiing to 
principals full charge of test programs in schools. 

A summary of replies and oonclusions indicates tliat rural prin- 
cipals are becoming supervisopr officers to a considerable extent; 
that the supervisory duties of principals strengtlien'^ihe attainments . 
of the supervisor; that the assistance of the supervisor broadens Uie 
Wd of principal; (hat princii>als and supervisors are alert to 
the question of need of further cl4rification of duties; tint thpe free 
for ^|>ervision on the part of principals is considere<l necessary (all 
princiimls reported giving some time to supervisory dutie^ the 
range ^tending from 10 to 86 per c^nt) ; that principals through 
profos.sional. study, agisting in testing and experiments, pRrticipat- 
mg in conferences with supervisors, and working witli committees 
ire homing gradually bet^r fitted for supervision. 

Principtls can do more than supervisors to help teachers interpret 
courses 4>f studjr and discontinue wrong practices. The principal, 

»8 the i^raon acquainted with local needs and intimately informi^ 
of day-by-day developments in the school system, is able immediately^ 
to study results with teachers aqd plan- necessary remedial work. 

Supervisors free from building responsibilities are indispensable - 
as consulting experts. Their contacts with many teachers and prin- 
cipals redound to the enlargement of the vision of each principal 
«nd teacher. , . 

As supervisors become* more and more expert'in learning to fork 
tkniugh principals in such a way as to expedite the realixatioh of 
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will be accomplislietl. To do tbi« supen isow need, 6ret of all, to dU. 

between the sujwviaory technique eaMntial (1) workiag 
with teacliere in one-rooni scliook-; (2) working with teachera ui 
KiuaU central «chwli whoso principab have no time free for supm 
.Wsion; (3) working with teachers in large schools whose principab'' 
aie expected to supervise. 

Supervisors' and principals need also to appreciate that in(enb> 
pendenue implies, first, .that each princi|)al has his own distinctifs' 
duties as truly as ei^ch siiiiervisor; second, that principal and au|)e^ 
visor working together should determine tlie fiolicy by meAns of ' , 
whicli they may contribute most effectively to their joint task. 


As early as 1917 educational diagnostiinans began to turn the 
searvhlifdit of scientific inquiry upon the principalship, particuhirlj 
the elementary principalship. Since that time no branch of the pw 
fetenon has been diagnosed, investigated,* X-rayed, searched, ami 
lesearchcd more than has tlie principalship. Candidates for docton’ 
degrees have vied with university professors »in their eagerness to 
expose shortcomings of principals. Kdiibational inagaxines, conven* 
t ion proceedings, and surrey reports have repeatedly refloctwl pm- 
fe.ssional opinion. 

^ ^1^** -Verdict has been on the whole unfavorable. The diagnoati* 
cians, weighing the principal in the professional balance, have de- 
dared him wanting.- He was found to bo giving a' major portion of 
time to office routin'*, to*(Hld jolw about the building, and to koopiiig 
the machinery of the school well oiled, a natural co^uence’of hb 
lack of vision, initiaiire, and technical traming-^nree indis|>enMi* 
ble qualifications for professional leadership. Bobbitt sums up hv 
view of the existing situation thus: “There is a dearth of acreptw^ 
idea.s as to the s|>ocific things of 9 professional character that prin- 
cipals should do. It seems that we have relatively few clarifled id<« 
ns to the nature and place of the principal’s work within the system.” 
Other prominent writers on^he subject state that the shortcoming! 
of principals are due mainly to the fact that most of them have had 
no ^tematic training for their real job-supervision. . One invest!^ 
gator asserts that the principal is often more in need of training la 
the twhnique of supervision than teachers are in the technique 'nf 
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ProfTfitt* pfvfettuMt^in^ tAe Hfriufintary j>rittfif}a/ship. — As 
of the publicity ji*iven to conditions described ibove, it wes 
bepetl th«( (he |>rincf)Hilsiiip would ox|>on>niM) n, i>rof(«sionel 
rnitiKsshoe. This hope lias been measurably realized. Recent 
piofctnional liteiaiure and the testimony of educational leaders indi- 
cate that much interest has been aroiiRi^, among elcmchtary prin- 
cipals in city school systems, in the study of instruftional probicitw. 
The or^i^nization and type of work iindeHaken by the National 
AasociaKtm of Kloinentary PrincipulM'arc among the h<>iWul Indi* 
caliuiiti. lu dale little has been done to determine to what degree 
the nio\Tinenl to profc.ssionalize the elementary ]>rincipatsliip has 
affcctCil the principals whose field of f»rvicc \h In rural education. 

7 Ac nhuition in Lotkhmua . — Tlie 17 parish Kii|M*rrisors In fiOuisU 
■ua haw devotee! attention chiefly to small rural jwjhools. They . 
have wldoni attempted to improve inhtnuilon in school s^-steiils in 
which elementary and high school grades are housed in one buildinj^ 
under tjio jurisdiction of the same principal. Such ^’stenis represent 
(he tyjio commonly found in the State oulsidc of the two’ Urgcai 

Except^ for oa*asionuI vis faiions by members of the staff of the 
^te department of education, principals of schools employing 10 
or more jeachcre have had few suiiervisory visitors. Natprally^not 
much has been generolly known, by parish VuiMM-visors as to 'the 
amount or type of assistance rcnderinl by such |>rincipals to teachei^ 
under gicjr jurisilietidn, exct*pt that they are assigned little or no 
' leaching m order that Uiey luigl^ assume reii|)onsibility for improve- 
inent of class wojrk generally^ . 

About a year ago State Superintendent Harris rai^d th^ question 
Uic oflicienf^ of Uie high-sidiool principal as a supervtwry oflacer. 
He asked administrative officers to consider tlie feasibility of planiiing 
a, program tliai would : (1) Boquiro high-school principals t<> devote 
four-fifths, of their time to, teacliing; (2) delegate supervision of 
the larger as well as of the siualjer sf^iools.to supervisprs omplovcd 
wlaJy for t^iif purpose. T^.plan contemplated no additional funds, 

RS the salaries of one or two capable supervisory charged with 
wsponsibility fpr several schopls, would be paid from tlie money 
saved by the reduction in teaching fora*. (The assignment of a 
leaching load tp„ principals would natprally reduce the number of 
lasers needed.) t. Snparmt^ndent J^afris ,ftatcd as a,'rqaBon for 
TMsmg.thia question that few principals have the technical^ tmining 
and enperienqe ^oe^nary fo fit them for olas^ropin supervision. 

^To da^,nq ,ad<l^t|U>nal,stepa, have been 1^1^. ip j^arfy out the plan. * 
^ qu^ion may. Iiave Wu;, Tailed tO.Htii^ulahe pr^pala to study 
instructional problems, and to suggest to supervisors to give thought 
MOW— 2T 4 
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to xDethods of Adjusting work of supervisors And' pifincipAls. ,If 
was the purpose the SUte superintendent’s efforts *have io«t 
with success: (1) Principals have developed a more professiontl 1 
attitude toward supervision and a number have become earoest i 
students of professional literature on this subject; (2) supervison 
have awkkened to the need of studying how to work with and 
through principals. The following account gf what was done in one 
parish to study issues involved in adjustment of the work of super- 
visors > and principals is offered as an initial investigation in a field 
deserving further detailed and extended study. 

Th^ Ra-pidea Panah atudy, — ^After observation of considerable 
class work and study of results obtained through the administration 
of standardized tests, the supervisor decided to study: (1) Qualifica- * 
tioius of principals; (2) their time distribution; and (3) supervisory 
agencies employed by them. In order to Q^rtain necessary ‘data, 
the three questionnaires described .below were prepai'ed and dis- 
tributed. • 

Qwdifiodti&na. — ^The aim of the first questionnaire was to 
a^rtain the qualifications of principals of Rapides Parish for super- 
vLsory work _in terms of training and experience. A summary of 
the replies received follows; 

The number of years spent in college ranged frwn 4 to '5^^ year^ ' 
with an averoge’of 4.44. Eight principals are graduates' of teachers’, 
colleges; 4 are graduates of liberal arts colleges; all of the latter and 
6 of the former have taken post-gi*ad(uate pvofessional courses. To 
the question, “ Have yoy had a college course within the pfist 6 years 
in the ‘supervision of classroom instruction?” ten replied in the 
afiirmative. An average of one-half of them attend summer school 
'every summef. * • 'I 

' ' Experience in present positions rang^ from S months to 16 yeans, I 
•with a m^i4n of 4^ years.* Previous experience as principal ranged. I 
from none to 16 years, with a median of 8 years. Five principals I 
had received in the parish part or 'all of their previous experience as *1 
principal.^ rhoge of teaching experience, previous to promotion I 
to the principalship, was from 1 to 12 yiears, with a median oH I 
years. This information seems to warrant the conclusion that the I 
principals, from the Viewpoint of professional training and experl- I 
.enoe, are qualified for supervisory work. ^ ' I 

^ (2) TvfM diatrih^Uion^.—\i principals are to beOome efficient supei*- I 
^Virort Of instruction, they mitst be coiivinced’that 'rapervision is the I 
piincipal’s most important job, that it' ik a duty requiring technical I 
and expert.knowledge, and that time mOst he found fo» it '< It ia i I 
hiiatiteir of common Pbservfi^On that the priddipaV often finds it diff* I 
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second questionnaire i^as to ascertain the present status of 
time apportionment in the parish. The results are indicated in the 
foUowing table: . * 

Time dietrihuHoH of II Rapidee Parish principals 
(DUtribulioD of ilmo from §.30 k. m. to 4JQ p, ql| 


• ' 

Duties 

Highest 
per ofrnt 

' Lowest 
parceoA 

Modiafi 
|«r csQl 

CMeal ind reoarda 

20 

42 

10 

fiO 

00 

86 

8 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

10 

20 

6 

^ 15 

40 

7 

Admlnistrsitoo. 

ProtekmnI reedloR 

1 

Sopervi^Q 1 



It will be noted that routine office work claimed from 3 to 20 per cent 
of time. Detail^ data show that 4 principals were above the 10 
per cent median. The writer is convinced that no priJicipal can 
justify giving 20 per cent of liis time to routine office work. Work of 
this type can be largely delegated to others. The principal can 
usually find teachers among the corps wlUing to do routine office* 
work, and able to do it better than he can,* 

Administrative duties claimed from 10 to 42 per cent, with a* 
median of^ per cent, which is not too high according to the opinion 
of most authorities. Teaching ranged from no^tiiue devoted to it 
to 50 per cent, with a median of 15 per cent, or approximately an 
hour a day. Cubberley, in the Portland Surrey, states that a prin- 
cipal should teach 4 or 5 hours weekly. Three of our principals 
teach two high-school classes per day, in addition to keeping study 
hall. One principal. teaches two 90-minute classes, totaling 50 per 
cent of a C-hour day. No principal is in a position to do effective 
supervisory work who is burdenecl with the amount of teaching 
assigned several of these principals. , • 

The time given to supervision ranged from 15 to 60 per cent, with 
a median of 40 per cent. Teaching is not altogether, responsibly for 
this low median, since one principal, who does no teaching, gives 
26 per cent of his time to supervision ; and another, who teaches oidy 
1 hour daily, gives only 15 oer cent. Moreover, a principal who 
leaches 27 per cent of the time , devotes 48 per cent of the thne to', 
classroom supervision. A- principal who devotes only 16 per cent'tb 
supervision states that “other duties” claim 35 per cent of his tiihe. 

Results of the second qu^tionnaire plainly indicate that some prin- 
cipals need to evaluate siq)ervision more highly, and tiiat a number 
need assistance in finding time for ib . 

. (3) SnpervUory -Replies to the third questionnaire, 

dteigned to obtain da'ta relAing to supervisory agencies,' revealed 
the foUowing ; All the principals (12 in numb«*r) made use of teach- 
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ers ,iueetioK«, vjHit«tioii of dags work, and standardised teste slfl 
made use of p«*s<iual conferences with teachers; 9 held special invm 
meeting's; 5 provided for demonstration teaching exei^sesi>' Thwe 
r^ults indicate that principals are using the customary agencies. 
(Jthcr voiiiTos of information were to the effect that several prin. 
cipals appreciated their lack of expertness in the use of such agencies. 

Adoft^i of a mtpervhory Having learned, through the 

u« of the survey, something of the weak places in instruction and of 
the instructional needs of the parish, a su|)crvisory program was 
wnstructed, setting up a number of definite objectives which wodd 
(1) tend to emphasize supervision os a major activity of principals, 
and (2) provide opportunity for the supervisor to assist principals 
in the performance of this major activity. * 

The prograna included the following: (1) Improvement of *in. 
Ruction in reading and arithmetic; (2) raising the standard of 
instruction generally, through careful planning of lessons; (8) bettet 
use of supervisory agencies. In carrying out the first part of th* 
pro^am it was decided: (1) To wwk chiefly on improvement hi 
teaching reading to beginners, and on proper silent and oral readintf 
prowdures in the middle and upper grades; and (2)' to limit efforts 
to improve instruction in arithmetic to approved techniques in 
problem solving. Use of Monioc’s reasoning test had disclosed' the 
fact that pupils need to acquire a definite plan of attack in solving 
problems. ’ 'To help bring about the greatestamount of improvement 
in n stated time, definite prooediires for the teaching of reading and 
arithmetic wore formulated, and recommended as a guide to teachers. 

As a guide to bettw preparation for leaching content subjects, the 
nssignment-study-recitation'test lesson recommended by the Stkti 
dyartment of education was adopted. By concentrating* atlenBon 
up^ what constitutes a good lesson plan, and by singling out the 
alignment, the supervised study fieriod, and the oral and written - 
phaws of the Imitation for special study, interest was aroused' amW 
teachers in being well prepared for each day’s work. 

Supplementing these meaaures, the supervisor 'lectured at eveiit 
opportunity on lesson planning; and Inter prepared the' lecture iA 
cifcular form for distribution among teachers. Illustrative leason 
jdans were prejiared; mimeographed, and dislnbuted. . TeacM 
were invited to send in samples of le^n plans used by them, to ht 
mimi^graphed and sent to other teachers; We adopted the slogwi, 

I plan evei 7 lesson I teach,” and1)ffered a prize for the book 
of lesson plans. The effect of these activities in raising standards of 
classroom mstructiop has been most salutary.' ?^o part of the '^per- 

•visory program has taken better with principals than bu lesson 
planning: . ..... . r’.,.,. 
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\,Jmprov€mefU of eitpervisory ageneiti . — Satisfactory cooperative 
irrangements were made designed to iiiiprov'e teachers’ meeting and 
visitation of class work. • The type of group teachers’ meetings 
eventuating may be cited as a measure of the success of the arrange, 
ments. Group meetings are usually iield at centrally located high 
schools where it is easy to assemble a group of from 15 to ,30 teacl^ers. 
Care is used, in making programs, copies of which are sent to grqup 
members a week or more in advance. Programs, which are built 
■round the major supervisory objectives for the year, usually include 
the following: Demonstration class exercises by the supervisor, or 
by an expert in the particular teaching technique chosen for pres- 
entation, followed by analyses of procedures used; informal lee-* 
tures by the supervisor ; round-table discussions led by a member of 
the group; and the reading of carefully prepared articles by teachers. 
The aim has been to discuss. prubfems and work out plans having a 
direct and practical application to the year’s work and to recommend 
use by^toanh^rs, during the weeks following the meeting, of the plans 
formulated. • • ‘ 

Classroom visitation is a second supervisory agency in which the 
sDpervisor has endeavored to lead the way by demonstrating to prin- 
cipals the value of -continuous and close observation of teaching, fol-* 
lowed by searching and exhaustive”^ analysis of procedures and 
methods observed. As a result, principals realize tlmt the 10-minute 
classroom visit is ii'siially a «ui)ervisr»ry” makeshift and a waste of 
tirpe. As such, it is rapidly disappearing from the parisli. 

In planning effective classroom observation a principal arranges 
‘his daily schedule of visitations with the aim of determining instruc- 
tional weaknesses in any subject taught in the scliool, and of ade- 
quately following up the supervisory program thus set in motion. 
An account of efforts in progres.s to improve elementary-grade in- 
struction in oral and written language may serve to indicate typical 
outcomes of classroom observation. The principal and siipe.rvisor in 
each school licgan by observing a langmigc les.s<in from start to finish 
in every elementary grade. Notes taken during each visit were 
afterwards expanded into a typewritten report, and a copy sent the 
principal and to the teacher whose work had been observed. When 
the language work of all teachers had been observed, a meeting was 
held to discuss general weaknesses discovered. Teachers were led to 
see that, in many rases, they, were working without clearly defined 
objectives. Sets of objectives for oral and written language instruc- 
tion, with suggestions as to subject matter and procedures well 
adapted for attaining the objectives, were worked out and mimeo- 
graphed. A brief study was made of them in this tentative form, 
with a view to improving their forniulation or of adding others. At 
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this stage of the work the supervisop withdrew from the project aod 
left principal and teachers to continue the work begun and to deteri 
mine whether or not the objective were attained. It was agreed \ 
that the principal should observ'e each teacher through one language | 
period per week, follow this with a conference, and if necessary have ' 
a weekly meeting of the group. ^ j 

Conclusion ^ — Effective cooperation between principahf and supers 
visors rests on the professional leadership of supervisors. Formula, 
tion and adoption by the supervisor of a high type of supervisory 
pro^am is the chief means at his disposal for establishing such lead- 
ership and for convincing principals that instruction can be improved. 

In such a program standardized tests play an important part, 
affording the most reliable single means of instructional diagnosia 
They should be supplemented by observation of class work, and by 
any other activities which will guard supervisor and principal against 
half-baked, conclusions based on hasty observation, inadequate data, 
or faulty technique in handling data*. The validity of conclusions is 
§n important factor in establishing the 'confidence of principals in 
the supervisory progi-am. 

■ Experience in Rapides Parish leads the writer to be- 

lieve that persistent efforts to adjust the work of supervisors and 
principals are attended, among other d^irnble outcomes, by the 
following: (1) A more professional attitude on the part of prin-. 
oipals toward, and increa.se<l efficiency in^ jhe art of- siq)ervi8ion; 

(2) development, on the part of the siij)erviHor, of a specific super* 
yisory techni<|iie which ju'ovides for using thC|Kerviccs of principals 
in securing a greater degree of improvement of instriAtion in a 
given time than would be possible if tlie su|)ervisor worked only with 
teachers. 


* 

IL V alue of Research in the Solution of Supervisoru 

Problems - 


Supcrtisors and Teachers as Cooperators in Research Studies 

M. R. Trabub 

» .V , 

DUrtetor, B«roa» gf MMuNofioJ C/iOrertlfy of Hgrth Cmnkm 

Research, defined as “ careful ^ critical inquiry or examination in 
seeking facts or principles,” can riot be successfully conducted in the 
field of education without the cooperation of supervisors'and teachers. 
Too frequently the cooperation is of an official passive type — allowing 

the investigator to come in nnd interrupt the regular txiutine of school 
work. 

The :(acts sought in research may be very simple items about q 
I»rticular^hild, more complex gi-oups of items and types of situa- 
tions connected with members of a tliird-graile. class, or the still more 
complex and comprehensive data on which one may base a general 
principle of successful instruction. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that the, active, intelligent cooperation of classroom teachers 
uid supervisors is necessary to the success o^ educational res^^rch on' 
any of these level^. , yr 

The development of educational.measurenients illustrates the direc- 
tion in which the larger program of modern educational research 
must turn. Standard tests were first devised bypoi-sons interested in 
gross differences lietween different administrative situations, l^ly 
comparisons were between a whool here and one there, betweenness 
•nsults obtained then and those obtained now, or between the methods 
u»d here and those used there. Textbooks in measurements ^em- 
phasized statistical methods of comparing groups, and the tests - 
toemrelves Ineasured great combinations of general abilities ' and 

Sridwrltin^^^^^^ reading, arithmetic, 

The TMent trends in measurement are toward detailed analyses of 
spwific ite^ of skill nr knowledge .in individual pupik teacliOTs 
and supervlsotn are getting infV^ in the results-Qf 'these trat:^‘as 
W appl^. tb toncrete 

I/, lul.il.. ■ ll V, ,hl.H jK,Mir,r 
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of many tests giv^ to the same individual pupil, and in what ougb 
to done for this individual pupil, when these facts ami their 
interrelationships have been discovered. The academic and admia* 
istrative test, givers arc linding their testing materials, and their 
knowledge of the significance of the^ results, inadequate for answer- 
ing these questions of the instructional staff. There is a growing 
^^>ehef that we are about to witness the development of a new ataU 
very vital science of education, growing directly out of the actire 
interest of teachers and supervisors in the application of research 
- tooLs and methods to the results of instruction. 

The new science of education will be based on great collections of 
individual case histories, collected by teachers and supervisors, with 
perhaps some slight aid and cooperation from college professors and 
administrative officers. The records must be continuous and complete,- 
covering every phase of the child’s life and environment, and they 
must be accurately recorded in os objective terms as it is possible to 
devise. Frona a study of these records, showing what was avBi|abh 
at the beginning, what wks done, and what changes occurred in W 
child at each stage, well-defined types or patterns ipny ultimatS' 
become recognizable to' trained educational practitioners, and the 
science of education may'^hen take its place alongside the science of 
medicine. For the patient collection of such complete caW nistorioe, 

. teachers and supervisors are th^ only possible agents. Only through 
their cooperation in research will this new and vital type of educe-' 
tienal science ever become possible. • ‘ 


CooperaliH Research Work in a County School System 

' . I 

" , Nrm* E. Broopon 

I 

BupmHtor of Jloroi Bohooh, Oo*lf»r4 Couoty, V, C. ‘ ' ! 

Rural-9ch(K)l supervisoi-s are confronted daily with problems'dfr 
noanding- solution. They are often compelled to sfdve them and 
to diagn^ situations without sufficianfc data for an intelligjint hi- 
^ t.erpretation of conditions. Such superficial procedures fail 
iffy supervisors, and are convincing them, of the need for research 
work in rural schools if substantial progresg l‘. 

to result. ^ 

’ 'PosMity for reaiarch in rural The question arises,'"^ 

it possible to carry on research work in 4he rural-school fieldf 


Perhaps not under som6 existing conditions which offer ^miq^y 
•le obstacles to the compilation qf ^rth-whjle dats; 


insurmountable ^ wurui-wqpe uawi 

however, in many nu^em rural-^echool ^sterns researcli is f ast be!- i 
coming more and' more pc^ible,'and‘faihire to carry it w quite' S- 
excusable.. following are among the favoring situations ^ "I 
taming; Trained teachers, in consolidated schools, are teaching ev« * 
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'(^Idren from remote sections. Scientific tests and measurements 
hkve found a permanent place in rural schools. Thin* is making it 
fba^ible to increase the jiuml^r and types of experiments which can 
be conducted, and to measure cxiieriments whose values have hereto- 
fore been left to subjective judgment. Principals of rural consoli- 
dated schools are preparing themselves to become supervisors as 
well OS administrators of elementary ghades, and are interested ijn 
'•increasing the opportunities for research inherent in such schools. 
The i^ofessimal leadership of^ the supervisor is beginning to bear 
frjiit. The employment of trained tochers, the use of standardised 
tests, the greater efficiency of pYincipals and. supervisors, increase 
j the pos^bility and the obligation of carrying on systematic 'i*esearch. 
In promoting a county- wide program the supervisor, in cooperation 
with county superintendent, principals, and teachers, should a^ign a 
definite place to research problems. 

Cooperation of teachete in research invaluable, — The supervisor 
diould enlist the interest of teachers in research, through helping " 
them to SM (1) the opportunity it offers for growth by creating in 
them an inquiring mind and providing opportunities to test theories 
by practice in the schoolroom laboratory; and (2) ^the advantages 
teachers posse^ oyer psychologists, inasmucli as they ,work in a more 
natural situatfion.* • 

IVinch has expressed thus the' value and need of research by 
teachers: ^Without the cooperation of teachers there will never bb 
many appredable sense a. science of education. • • • If teachers 
stand aside and do not help, they will only have, themselves to thank 
if methods are imposed upon them from the results of experiments 
which they do not understand 'or ' which “are not really applicable 
to their workjind in which they have no share.’^ *' '• 

. Types of reseatch work to be undertaken.— H\yi type of research 
work undertaken 'should be simple in the beginning, and shoUld rCoi 
require tietailed statistical data. Buckingham, in “Research for 
leachers,” says, “It is by no means necessary that you set up formal 
experiments involving control* groups in order to servo tlie cou^ 
of education as a research worker.” 

he following are fairly typical problems adapted to research 
study; (1) Program arrangement for pupils belonging to different 
ytaJ groups. (^) ^alysis of learning methods of su^rior pupilm 
Jg) ^ age-grade qtudy of the cl^room,' the sch^l, and the county ; 
Caufi^ of retardation; remedial measures needed. (4) Clas8ificiiti6n 
of pupils based on Mientific measurements. ,f 6)' Influence* of "sunet^- 

viaed play on di^ipline. (6>. Effect of Lrerowded rooms^bn 

■ ‘ ' 
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A. few necessary oautione. — initiating^ plannings and proniotiig 
a i^eeearch program tlie supervisor should keep in mind tlie folloK^ 
ing: (1) Pupils, teachei's, sujjeryisor, and superintendent should 
have a common undereUnding of the purposes of research woA 
undertaken. (Id) It is better to begin in a small way — to atteinpt 
only that which the situation will justify — and work upward untd 
many schoolrooms become active laboratories. (3^). In the selectiop 
of problems for study the value of the findings should be a determio- 
ing factor. (4) T h a y participating sliOuld keep an open mind unth. 
all data for the solution of the problem are collected. (5) Experi- 
ments should be so planned that they will not be carried ori at tiA 
expense of tlie children cooperating. (C) Principals and teachers in 
any schwl system should be given the findings of all problems in 
the solution of which they have cooperated. 

Knoidedge of t/te loc^ eituathn. necessary . — The administration 
of oven the simplest kind of research program may seem impo^hk 
to the supervisor thinking in terms of the total ^um of the odds 
^against it. So it will be, unless she plans a program in keeping wifii 
the educational level of the county, knows the educational status of 
each school, the ability of eacb principal and teacher to* car^- to 
conapletion projects ipidertaken, and understands the administrative 
policies of the county school board. Information along these, I umb- 
will help her to choose initial steps and (o.^lan the general outliiDe 
for the program. 

Research in Onilford County, special* type of rWarch pro- 
gram known at first hand by -the writer is dependent in part on Uie 
use -of group-center schools and the assistance of their principals 
On these schools the supervisor concentrates efforts to develop ro- 
search work and holds teachers^ meetings -at which ^roup-center 
teachers and those from neighboring ono-rodm scliools have tf) 
opportunity to study and analyze^ research problems in' process of 
solution. 

Principals pve direct assistance, and use results in faculty ratjef- 
ings, in individual conferences, and through contacts with t^hen 
in classrooms. The supervisor, working in close cboperation with 
, principals,. holds many conferences with each principal ani) studies 
classroom problems with him in his own school. In Addition the 
. supervisor conducts a professional study courele for the principals’ 
section at the county-wide teachers’ meeting held once d ifionth. By* 
of this.oourm the ^perviwr 'reachra'ctAmrooms indirectly 
through the principals ‘and leads theih to discuss, acoomplishmeijts 
of the various schools they r^pre^nt, to analyze results, and'to'mlJiB 
plank for continuing research activities. - * ' 

Guilford County prineipals,* Wth the'cooperati6n of tethers,' htf^ 
mde an age-grade study of their schools. They have tabulated and 
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uiil.ned the causes for retardation, and are now working out re- 


mpdinl iUeas|ii'es. In making Iwth mid*term and final promotions, 
iwincipals utilize teachers’ marks, and mental and educational teste, 
hi each school principal and teachers give the tests, tabulate, and 
interpret results. In the age-giade study and in the promotion pio- 
grams the supervisor is consulted only when questions arise. When 
-Iherc^ any doiibt concerning the ability of a- principal to conduct 
the ^^k efficiently the supervisor directs it more closely. 

Snmmanj.—The supervisor who pla'ii^ her program so as to co- 
ordinate the efforts of all those working directly in the school system, 
and wIjo keeps the program within the range of the ability off her 
foworkers, can successfully promote re^arch work. Even tl^ugh 
the work attempted is of the simplest kind it is worth the time and 
effort put into it, for it will eventually lead into more scientific work. 
It is In fact only Uirough re.4earch work that a basis for the develop, 
ment of niral education can I?e obtained. 

Supetoisofy Aciioities and Teacher Reactions 


This re|X)rt reviews the findings of several recent investigations 
of su|M*rvisory activities and teachet reactions, and summarizes' their 
significant wntributions to the problem of the. better adjustment of 
.saporyision 'to actual schodl* needs. The investigations included 
represent widely different>^>ctions of the country and diffeivnt edu- 
cational conditions. They are thus well adapted* to give- a pictiii'e of 
present supervisory practice and teacher evaluation. - 

A Hiudy of mperrhonj asTtlrlfm i„. Cleveland,— Windpsil Selma 
Cook ’ undertook an investigation at the opening of schooh in the 
fall of 1922. Forty-three teachers were requestetl to reply to several 
questions asked for the purpose of determining their ideas of helpful 
su|)ervision. Below are given the four (luestions eliciting the most 
hearty response from the teachers, followed in each case by a sum- 
aiarv of the replies given by 20 per cent or more of the teachere 
participating. " - . 

Querdioa No. 1. List 10 qualiti^ ;ivhich seem to you desirable in a 
supervisor, in the order of their importance, nailing the most desir- 
able first, and so on, 

Tlie (pialities named by 20 \n>r cent or more of the teachers were 
nelpOilness, sympathy, executive ability, pleasant manner, tact, 
pert judgment, and broadmindedness. 

‘Teiuheri' Idmia of Helpful Superrimon, l?ookT Joumnl of EdncaUqiial AdBlotstnlhou’ ' 


Nasct O. Dcvcrs 

SunrvUtr KockU>uh9m Commtv, X. C. 
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Question No. 2. List A\*e qualities especially objectionable 1 q tou* 
in a supervisor. 

Only two of the qualities named received one-fifth or more of tU 
votes; of .these, doniincerinp received 25 votes; unjust criticim 
9 votes. " ^ 

Question No. 3. List forms of help that a supervisor can render, 
in tile order of their importance. 

All named cpnstnictivo criticism. The otlier four forms of help 
receiving votes of at least 20 per cent of tho teachers were teachiiiK 
model lessons, conferences, teaching by supervisor, and respectina 
rights of others. 

Question No. 4. List an innovation which enables teachers to lean 
more readily from experience of others. 

More than one-half included group teai'hers' meetings and dis- 
cussions.-. Oliservation of tyfie lessons in various phases of subjects 
WHH the only other innovation receiving as luany as one-fifth of tb 
votes. 

A ntudy made in. the VnitrerttUy of Ctdiforma.—ln Doctb>Mcad^‘ 
study, IS.students in a 1923 and 12 in a 1924 elementary eduretioo 
seminar in the University of California cooperated. The 30 students, 
all of whom were experienced teachers, supervisors, and principals, 
were asked to formulate and state what they con.sidonMl as the 
cardinal duties of a supervisor or elementary principal acting 
sti|>ervisor. 

The various jmigmenb expresNcd wcre studied and I'ondonsed into 
W.X. Tlie six were placed in alphabetical order, and ead. student wit 
wked to weigh, by .sc oring one for the item he regarded as most ini- 
IKirtant, two for the next most important, etc. The following, in the 
order given, represente the judgments of the 30 persons: To inspire 
and lead; to i mprovo'inst ruction ; to improve curricula; to evaluati 
textbook material; to administer approved mental and educational 
teste; to sVrengtlien the teaching staff by selecting teachers, ratmit 
them, nod inspiring them to profettiioiial and academic growth. 

A etudy in which certain Indiana and Kanms teachare coopet^ 
ated . — Doctor Nutt,® of Ohio Wesleyan University, in his study 
attempted in part to discover the attitude of teachers toward “gen- 
eral” supervisors. He asked 231 teachers employed in Hammond 
and Whitney, Ind., and in Topeka, Kans., to state helpful thingi 
which had been done in connection with their teaching by super- 
visors; to sUte the things that had been done that had not been 
helpful ; and to state the things they would like to have had done ii 
a help to their teaching. Data obtained as a result of the above 



•Th# attparvlMr*! Job, Meod, Jouraal of BdacaUonal MeUiod, Marcb, 1816. 

■AtUtote of T«Bdi«n Toward SuparrUdoii. Ohio Bducmtlonal TTiinwjcb BallMlo, Wt* 
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qil4tions may be thns sammariaed: Thirty-three items made up the 
lirt bf helpful tilings. The four helpful things (receiving 90 
pia* cent or niore of the votes listed in the order of their fref|uencTy 
with the percentage of teachers naming each item, were: Encourage- 
incnt. sympatfiy, and favorable ^mnierits, 48 per cent; helpfni and 
valiwbJo suggestions, 30 per cent; friendly and helpful constructive 
(riticisin, 31 per rent ; cooperation, 20 per' cent. 

The teachers replying to “things not helpful” named in all 14 
items. More than 50 per cent of the replies referred to technique, 
such us ** making suggestions about the teaching in the midst of the 
recitation ; “visiting and taking notes but not making oomments 
on the work,” ' 

* 

A total of 16 suggestions were made under “helps desirable.” 
“More demonstrution leaching ” and “more implicit criticisms of 
lessons taught under suiiorvisor ” were the onlv two items mentioned 
frequently enough to have much significance attached. 

A grearui Calif ottmi study.— Ur. Valentine,* of the San Francisco' 
^(e Teachers College, compiled a list of 36 specific items represent- 
ing the major activities of supervisors. These itenrs, derived from 
conferences witIulO experienced supervisors, were sent to P8 teachers 
employed in rural, small town, and city schools in fivo counties in 
CMifornia, with the request: (1) Tliat they mark their approval or 
uisupproval of each item; and (2) that they indicate by ranking the 
10 Items whicb, in tlieir opinion, represent the most desirable supi*r- 

nhory activities, assigning first place to the most desirable aclivitY.* 
•lid so on. - , . 

The firat 0 items (thoM standing highest) on the “approved list” 

correspond with y;ie » highest on the “most desirable” list, and are 
•s follows: k • . ' 

.1. Hold office hours for teachers seeking help. 

2. Give classroom demonstrations wh^n r^uested. > 

3. Hold instructional group meeting with new teacliei>i. 

4. Plan with new teachers individually. 

5. Advise and assist in the collection of collateral materials, visual 

aids, etc. 

. ®|P tethers with broad and suggestive, recxiinroendatiuns. 

7. Hold friendly personal conferences with teacher following 
visit. / 

. a Hold frequent instnictional conferences witli teacher groups.' 
a Send out mimeographed lesson helps. 

Ttro North Carolina studies.— In the fall of 1926, 127 Rockingham 

Uunty rural tea chers were asked to . list under -not more than 6 

~ ^ . 

^ .f atmatiri! 
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heads the benefits derived from group teachers' meetings. .Ha* 
benefits named were tabulated and classified under 9 heads. TTu* 
arranged, the teachers 
attached to each, givii 
The final list stands: 

1« Give teachers new ideas in teaching. | 

2. Train demonstration teaclters to do teaching of a higher stand* 

ard. 

3. Improve pupils in group spirit, in respect for teachers, in 

attendance, aiul in preparation of daily work. 

4. Help teachers to solve pivbleius through seeing how others ait 

mt'ctiiig similar problems. 

6. Give^eachers a better knowledge of how to deal with pupils in 

groups. 

(k CiTate eutliiisrasiu for teacliing. 

7. Enable teachers to.rompare results of their work with that done 

by others. ' 

fi. Alford opportunity for teachers to make professional contacts. 

9. Establish desirable relationsliips among sclurals. 

The Xortli Carolina State organization of lounty rural sii{>ervi8on 
lecently undertook a .stud}' which differs in one )>articiilar from the 
foregoing investigations. The North Carolina organization inx'eati* 
gated the reactions of sii|)crvisoni instead of those of teaclrers. The 
*27 rural supervisors employed in tlie State were asked to list the 10 
most imimrtant suiHTvisory activities. Two *hiindre<l and forty 
stateng>nLs were receive<l from 24 Kir|>ervi»oi's. They were mimeo- 
graphed and distribiitoil to the 27 sii|K*rvisors, who were asked to 
select and rank in order of importance (he 10 items which best 
defined su|>ervi8ion. A tabulation of (he re|x>rts received,* with (he 
major items ranke<l according to (he judgment of supervisors, num- 
ber 1 Iwing tssigneil to (he most frequently mentioneil item, and soon, 

follows: ► ' 

« • 

1. Selecting educational objectives and methods for attaining 

them. - . 

2. Unifying the work of (he school system by setting up standards 

and directing teachers in the realization of such standards 

3. Assisting school committeemen and county school superin- 

tendent in the .selection and appnintnfent of teachers. 

4. - Holding county *wide conferences with teachers, 

5. Aiding teachers in solving problems by diagnosing sitnatioift 

and offering remedial mea.sures. 

6. Holding individual conferences with teachers, principals, supw- 

intendenta, and patrons. 

7. Training principals in elementary supervision. 

8. Recording achievements of the year’s work. ^ > a 


were asked to rank in importoaoB 

ig tJie most important fim wace and so on, 
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9. Stu n uUting school publicity having for its end : Longer school 
terms; better trained teachers; better equipment^ closer oo- 
^ operation between parents, teachers, and pupils, and. between 
school and community. 

la Cooperating with all forces for belter schools. 

' ^uwwiofy.— In summariaing contributions made by the studies 
considered above, difficulties arise in the dcteriiiination olconm^s 
standards due to the diversity of texms.used in the various 
tioDs. After makmg due allowance for such diversity, a careful coo^ 
parison of the findings reported apparently indicates that Uie major 
duties of rural-school supervisors, as evaluated by teachers and super- 
Ti»rs, arranged in order of rank, number 1 being assigned to tlie ac- 
tivity ranked higiieet the greatest number of times ; number 2 to the 
Mtivily ranked next highest, etc., are: (1) Holding inspirational 
conferences; (2) teaching and directing in Uio teaching of demonstra- 
tion lessons; (3^ organising outlines and teaching helps for teacliera; 
(4) grading" and classifying pupils; (6) evaluating textbook ma- 
terials; (6) improving curricula; and (7) raiBing tlie professional 
and cultural level of teachers. 

The findings indicate that teachers prize most the direct serviyro 
ot supervisors wlm succeed in making them ^^comfortable in their 
thinki^ and feeling^*; that they prefer supcrvisional service which, 
while it helps them solve classroom prolilems, is cburacterizei^ by 
friendly and tactful attitudes; and that they do not rank liigbi'st 
certain supervisory activities such as experimentation, curriculum 
dadie^ and profeesional improvement of the teaching staff, .to which 
mpervisoris themselves and educational experts as well attach much 
significanoe. , ^ , 

Means Used hy Rwd Teachers and Superaisors (/) U> Profit hy (he 
ResulU Research and (2) to Pariicipate in Research Stadia 

Matcb K. Sodthaix. 

state Bepnrtnr ef Berol eehooU, SorPt CWtvNm 

Should a rural supervisors' conference concern Itself with educa- 
tional research? The answer will depend upon the ' importance 
attached U> research end the interpretation placed upon the super- 
visor’s' ^notions. An analogy from the outside world may prove 
helpful in establisldng the importanoe of research in promoting edu- 
c^onal improvement. Ail forms »of business endeavor have 
Bade o^picaous progress have been’ built upon a^, expanding 
l^dation of exact knowledge which 13; the .product of n«earclf. 
Modem life with its ooovenienoea, sudh aiteeleotrio lights, qiijck com-, 
■nmication, and rapid transportation, is -larmly the product of 
ttpBtroh. 
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^ ^ oiml iff soffrc«ly two dtectcfes oW, yo(J't)he'4ilfortha 

tlon obtained tlieieby is remaking the schools. Old id^ «s to tU 
function 'of the khool/the teacher, and the place of Object matter 
hafo been greatly modified by research findings. Futnin progresg 
of rural education will depend in a large measure upon tJte deg^ 
to whicji research resultff are known and used byi rural teachers. 
Since, then, resekreh is of great significance in the imj^rovemenb of 
teaching, it is fitting that a rural supervisors’ conference- -should 
TOlicehi itself with research as a potent factor in suoh impubvemerit 
' ^ofitihg by the remUi off rcaaordA.— Teaching con noi<boeom«<n 
^.ionce until teachers are trained to apply scientific • prinbiplesiito 
classroom teaching. Tying up Ui’eory- ij^th practice i4)y .;heliH 0 g 
teachers adapt psychologiail ideas to varied classrooni conditions ib 
one of the supervisor’s chief services. Hundreds of educational it- 
vestigafions have been made add others are in process bf completkio. 
They are' scatte^d in educational literature much -of which is not 
' available to the average teacher. Until fimjings are^summorbediiD 
'siinpiified terms and teachers are shown theii* application to clasa> 
room problems, th^ can not be expected to 'use resdareh' rcsulU. 
Nor can 'supervisors find time to do this work to any grek aktenl 
for tdkicherff. Fortunately several research’ students and^mautUes 
have recently summarized several investigations 'and mchided' -iiili , 
. Single volume those relating to one snbject^ For iiifetance,’ Oray' lias 
Bumindrlzed the 872 reading' investigations made .pi^ior. to 1923;. 
Buswell and Judd have done the same for arithmetic investigationsj 
and the committees' responsible for the third yearbook of tlie .De- 
partment of ’Buperintehdenc^, ‘^Research’ in CWstvuofiing. the 
mentary Curriculuni,” have rendered a similar service '>foc •all>'the . 
^ementary subjects.'^'^ 

""To go almiii ihi) impkivetnen^nf Ceafhln^ kny'^h^ity'the sapU- 
visoi^.slHiuld' acquaint herself' and > fha teachere her- Miper- 
vision with research findings dpng the following lines%<l) Subject 
matter that is most worth while and socially useful; (2) how chil- 
dren learn that type of subject matter most ebonoihically and effec- 
tively; ■'(3) the beat means that have been ioupd for*iV coikiliiionu^ 
itfflearaing/’ • iii 

I ''Utilising 'T08vit$ hi '4h4 31 Noj^h- OoTolintL\ O0v/Mi^\‘tnt 

fh^ng numbmriof.ojuntiee ane-ittsingtibe 

: foUon^g .criteria as bases ifcw'-tbei claasifteatiaiiii and; jpromdtin;l i((f 
elomeMtaiy-gradeiohildrent Ih -eaoh'of 4Me firstithveeigcadaatjidal- 
ligimee teatit and'teacbert’ jad^entikre-eoi^abiRecI^ to^haae fufakw 
'k reading test'd^' (tdded* in tlia-sdcond grkde>;dn. tbe.thirdifpiadaaili 
kbovern battery iof edoeati^^ ii tkc'tfcirdifablior.vlil n cboM 

* ^ I) fa , |., pj , ^ j [i| |[. fn i f t i' * t uuhT 

•For tliA «offvrOl(nce of ■opervltora otiidylnfe XMclal oulijeclo a Hat of « {eW of U» 
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Ik< 2) 8u|)ervJsors. make available rotearoh reeutig the' subject 
reosiviap iniijor attention.' For example^ in one county in which 
■rithmetio was selected as the siibjet^t most in need of improvement, 
the supervisor summarized arithmetic tlifficulties and listed types of 
eitors according to frequen< 7 . Following this the teachers,* with the 
iid:of.the Buswell-John diagnostic test, supplemented by original 
informal tests in common on^ decimal fractions, tested and observed 
pupils in order to discover types of problems giving trouble, and 
iypes of errors involved. After tabulating and interpreting the 
fkidings for the County, remedial measures were undertaken. 
Scientific investigations were again consulted to discover what pro- 
cednrofi had proVed most helpful; special remedial suggestions ap- 
jilicahle to each disability were collected from current literature, and 
the likt mimeographed and distributed to teachers. Results are 
evident. Teachers of arithmetic have become more enthusiastio 
and intelligent, and a few have been able to make unique oontribu* 
.tions through the statement of procedures helpful to children in 
learning certain arithmetical facts and types of performance. ' 

(8) Supervisors introduced newer teaching techniques whose value 
has been proved. For example, one supervisor has led the teachers 
to adopt the test-study method in teaching spelling, 'and has given 
monthly county* wide' tests to check progress made in spelling as com- 
pared with that made last year with use of the study-t«»t method. 
^Part>{crf(ti)i.ng m rBseoroA.— Teachers and supervisors should par- 
ticipate in research for the following among other reasons: (1) Con- 
clusions reached Tn psychological laboratories need to be verified 
through classroom practice. (2) Many important problems can be 
solved only Uirough using the classroom as the laboratory. (8) Par- 
ticipation in research tends to vitalize teaching, making teachers more 
open-minded, and stimulating them to challenge procedure formerly 
•obepted by them without question. 

-While all teachers should use research results, the more capable 
ones should be the chief participat6rs in research, as the demands 
are exacting and the work time consuming. Unless teachers have had 
technical preparation along research lines. they should h«Ve close 
supervisory guidance in controlling important factors if results ob- 
tained are to be rellab^ As the number of ruVol teachers who have . 
had such preparation is to )date practically negligible, the supervisor 
most assume responsibiUty .for interestihg and assisting' superior 
teachers, either as individuals or as committees, in the solution of 
I® thus lifting the work of : these teachers above 
tMnf dull routine, keeping them growing, and leading them to the 
eoquisition'of valuable infdrmation' or materials useful to the entire 
supervisors fulfill an important funt^on. . 
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Rv/rci research profrmms in North Carofina.—'HioTth Carolina nifal 
aupeiriaors have only recently begun to carry on research programa 
A number of studies, many of them local in their application, hare 
come to the attention of the writer : ' | 

1. Scientific investigation of the. value of supervision in the con- 
solidated schools of North Carolina, using a supervised and a contiol I 
county. (Educational Publication No. IOC, Division of Supervision, 
No. 25, State Department of Education, Raleigh, N, C.) 

2. The supervisors of the north central district have collected 
preparatory to publishing in bulletin fom, examples of ‘"Large 
Unit teaching, outlining the steps under the following heads: (1). 
Situation out of which the activity arose; (2) problem or problems 
involved; (3)* sources of materials and information; (4) types of^ 
experiences; (5) outcomes in information, abilities, and attitudes; 
(6) stimulation to further activity. 

3. One supervisor has used an activity progi;am in a group of 
second-gr^e rooms, and compared measurable results with those 
obtained in a control group of second grades. 

^ 4. A suj^rvisor is attempting to teach geography in the grammar 

^ades entirely by the problem method, checking results with requiie- ' 
ments of the State course of study. 

6. The different types of schools in one county are to be compared 
on a basis of the following factors of school efficiency : Pupil attend- 
ance; pupil age; and pupil achievement in reading, arithmetic, spell- 
ing and language. 

6. A rural teacher is keeping a record of the actual vork done by 
fa^t, average, and aloi^ groups during the year. 

Two rural teachers are teaching niim^r work in the first grade 

“ moidentally,” and checking results with requirements of the course 
of study. 

8. Principals of consolidated schools in one county; recorded the 
actual time given to supervision and administration respectively ov« 
two four-week.periods. 

0. A supervisor is testing out Detroit picture-word material in two 
first-grade rooms. 

10. A county superintendent and a group of teachers are analyzing 
.the arithmetic content in the adopted texts, and eliminating material 
neither socially useful nor vital to local interests. 

PUw for future research work.—'^o effort has been made hereto- 
fore to unify pieces of research work attempted. Two significant 
preparatory steps in this direction were taken this year: (1) Divid- 
ing the State into four sections for the purpose of having super- 
visors in each section work together on their specific problems; (2) 
appointment of a research committee ity the department of ruisl 
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supervisors which is a section of the North Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association. ^ . 

It is hoped that through the unifying influence of sujfervi.sory 
cooperation secured this year, supplemented by the activities of the ■ 
research committee, a deflnite plaoe may be given in our supervisory 
program to educational i-esearch and that next year an extensive 
piece of research work will be » carried on through the cooperative 
efforts of all the .supervisors oip the State. 
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III. The Relation of Rural Curriculum Adaptaihti^ 

to Supervision 


Ptohlcms Itivolotd in Curttcttlutn Adoplalions 

, , Fannm W. DONIf * - 

A,.octate Profeuor of Kduc^tton, Ttochero CoUtvt. Colum6la rnUrrnit^. \rw Xork r«, 

*• -_t ^ more complex tlioh that of a 

peneration apo. Tlie student mass is much more hetero^jeneous- 
nll the children of all the people in place of a select -ftroiip from the* 
more-favored -homes. Quick-witted .mingle with dull, akslract 
minded with motor, those whose education began “a" hundred veare 
before they Were born,” with those whose parents are illiteiate. > 
With the increase in r.ange of those to be educated, there has come 
also an increasing demand that the school serve us a socializing 
agency. Citizenship is an outstanding liim of education to-day. 
Socia relationships have -increased in complexity and scope more 
rajudly than individuals have advanced in their adjustments, anil 
the schools are called upon to help bridge the gap. 

'fhe very («nter of gravity is changed. Formerly .the emphasis 
WM on subject matter, and its ma?ftery the goal; now \he needs, 
interests, abilities, and lacks of the learner are regarded as the center 
of curriculum organization, and the goul -is his growth. * 

Such difference? as these jn the demands upon education and the 
philosophy which guides it, necessarily call for practically complete 
reconstruction of the curriculum, and this reconstruction is the most 
prominent forward movement in American public-school education 
to-day. However, we are far past the time when a single curricuhim 
waff thought adequate for all situations, all typtes of schwls, and all 

- Others have already referred: to one factor whiclk makes differen- 
tiation e^ential-^he differing needs, interests, lacks, and abilitiea 
of individual children. Differing standards for pupil promotion 
have been suggested, i. e., advancing each bhild who has dime his best 
to another task suited to him. One scheme devised for this purpose 
is. the classification of children into so-called X, Y, and Z ability 
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groups, ^his plan has hardly advanced further than administrative 
organisation, curriculum makers as yet having offered little help 
IS to the activities or materials suitable for varying ability groups. 

Adaptation- in tertm of differences in content or in degree of 
iiffculty. — ^I’he problem of providing for varying ability groups,* 
while not peculiar to rural schools, is ppiticularly acute in.them, due . 
to the number of grades assigned one teacher and the consequent 
limitation in number of possible groups The rural school has the 
problem not only of providing for varying abilities and interestA, 
but. of providing for them in tlie same class. , 

A second phase of the problem found far more often in rural than 
in urban 8cl\pols is retardation^ which is fmiuently the result of 
•leficient educational opportunity* rather than of low mentality. A 
child of good mind may be decidedly over-age for his gjade, because 
school inaccessibility and slibrt terms have serionaly Jiinited the 
linount of Mhooling available to him. Whe're tach over-^ children 
»re found in lower grades, a characteristic problem i* Aat of pro- 
dding reading material interesting to them, yet .within tiMir reading 
ability.^ - ^ ^ 

It is often almost impossible to find textbooks in' geography, and 
especially in history, within the reading ability of rural-school 
children. Two types of difficulty beset the path of'the child in the 
study of history — ideas beyo^ his basis in experience and language 
beyond his reading power. Tlie over-age pupil is perhaps less likely * 
than the younger child to be troubled, by the first of these, but the 
second is often practicably insuperable for him. In many schools 
where retarded pupils abound it would probably be desirable to 
provide two sets of textbooks covering approximately the -same * 
topi^the one set in much' easier languoge than the other. 

'Differences in native abilities are not the only ones that necessitate . 
differ^oes in curriculum and jn materials of instruction, What the 
child is and will become is conditioned also by his environment. If 
there are important lacks in it, the curriculum must supply them. 

But it must be based, too, upon environmental experiences and inter- 
ests, even though at the sanie time widening these experiences to 
afford a broader basa/pr yet further learnings. • * 

Diffei-ences in currAulum will be necessitated whenever there are 
different lacks to be suppbed, different experiences as bases for con- 
,cept6, different individual or local problems leading to mastery of ♦ 
ffDneral subject matter. Where such differences clSarly exist, the 
curriculumf to be of genuine service, must recognize and adapt to 
Wflm, and, where a range. of ^possible experiences may be expected) 

.miist make provision for the utilization of any that may be siimifi-. 
coat oi;. valuable. . * -r b tv . 
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• DiffttreiUMon m mcetmat-y.—Shon-Urm schools, the 

attendance of pupils fur only part of the school year, and the large 
number of one-teiicher schools crente the need for differentiation in 
organization. Ihere is, for example, the six>niontliH school. It is 
manifestly impossible to accomplish in six months what is normally 
to be done in eight months or nine. ShaU the short-term school 
, attempt to afford os much education as the schwl.of sUndanl timel 
If so, how? It would seem that tiie only possible solution would 
ho to increase the number of years in the elementary grades but 
this j)rovision would l>e esixjciuliy' hard to make in one and two 
teacher schools the types where short terms are usually found— 

t^ause the number^ of different grades already cuts the teacherV 
time tp shreds.. 

If tlm mmUrtol yeare is. not td be len^mned, and the terra is 
' to be shorts 16 m average, something must he eliminated. Whatf 
^d whfl^ gBfit be left all along, or shall there be one long 

deficie«<^4l ilie'nff'of the elementary school period f Certainfy this 
ftiuclvia tmfcii I# aiid where six-months whools exist the teacher 
should. not be expected to use an eight or nine months curfiouluni. 
Adaptations must be made for her, not left as just one more thing 
for her overfull hands to do. ' 

A similar problem, but not identical, is that of the “ 100-day pupil." 
By lew in some States, whereap-the school term is 200 days in length, 
certain children may be absent 50 pei 'cent of that time, being com- 
pelled to attend only the middle 100 days of the school year. These 
children are associated in classes witlr regular 200-day pupils. 
Absence gaps must unavoidably be scattered all through their school 
life. How is the instructioi^ available during the 100 days of their 
absence to be made up' to them ? 

It. should be noted that different subjects are not susceptible of 
identical treatment. The curriculum in geography or history, for 
example, may conceivably be so organized that all the minimal 
essentials will be aUotted to the 100 days of mid year. But how about 
reading or numbers? The most obvious suggestion here is the 
use of individual instructional materials and methods. If these ait 
required by the exigencies of the situation, necessary suggestions 
and directions for their organization and. use should be a part of 
the curriculifm afforded the teacher. , 

An Outstanding organization problem is that of 'the one-teachef 
ahool. There is a very general tendency to-day to divide this school 
into three or four groups rather than eight grades. B\it a group 
organization, to be efficient, requires a cuiTicuIum made' to fit, and 
also textbooks selected or arrang>^ on the same basis. Integratio® 
of subjects, such as geography, history, civics, is another commonly 
advocated means of more, effective organiz^ion of insthiction 
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oM^cher schools. TTiis, however, is a fundamental thing to be 
i^B^throughout the whole curriculum, not patched, together day 
by^y. •Individual instruction ‘assuredly has. a place in the one- 
teacher school, but there is a need for close coordination of group 
' and individual activities if the two together are most economically 
to utilise the available time. . ‘ * 

Causes of\oaete of pupUti' time and suff^eations for its prevention , — 

I Attention may be called to the especial iniportanoe of avoiding waste 
of time for all underprivileged children, 100 -day pupils, those with 
6 -months school terms, those' economically disadvantaged, and those 
whose background is deficient because of lacks in the home or en- 
vironment. Four.outstanding causes of time wasting are the inclu- 
Sion of curriculum piaterial on a basis of tradition only, bad habits of. 
study, neglect of prima'ry grades, and the typical, eighth-grade 

turriciuum content must be scrutinized ~udiiMjni|^‘ii|n for which 
genuine needs can not be made to arise in. must be 
rejected. Guidance as to socially valuable -BiniiiMl iOi^ifCorded by 
many research studies, such as those of Horn, Jories/AshbaugliL' 
Ayi^, arid others in selling; Rugg’s study of map loitions; WiJ- 
»n s stud/ of arithmetic of social value. Much curriculum material 
is included^ on a basis of hope. Such, for example, are English 
^mmar in upper grades and Utm in high school as required sub- 
jects. Hoped-for outcomes should be checked up on. If the hopes 
prove vain and'the material futile, it should be eliminated. 

Bad habits of study, the result of poor seatwork, waste many 
ixhiable hours. Children rea 4 too slowly because they are finger 
pointers or lip readers, or they have ne'ver had any motive for rapid 
reading; they compute with all kinds of counting devices because 
they have had too much time'for arithmetic study and no premium 
placed on efficient ways of reaching the result, provided only it is 
r^ched.in the end. The G-months or the 100 -day child can not afford 
to* waste precious schoormomenls ^ rough defective study methods, 
nor -can the child from the poor home, who will probably have hi^ 
every moment outside* of school claimed for labor at farm work or 
Jiome chores. 

An especially serious source of waste is neglect of the primary 
grides, particularly t^ first grade. Retardation in rural first grades 
18 appalling. In many country communities teachei-s accept it as 
» matter of course that children will spend two yeord in the first 
grade. Besides this absolute lossjof a whole year of time to the* ’ 
reptoters, many children who make the grade are handicapp^ for- " 
wer thereafter by deficient control of the tool subjecte, rooted in 
thei poorly adjusted curriculum' or the inadequate iwitructioh of their 
yew’s work , . - . . _ .. . ^ . 
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The ©jghth-grmde eximiuation w|w institute for the purpose ol • 
enforcing st^dard- elementary education • in inadequately tau^ 
and au^rrised school^ The typical eighth-grade examination do«a 
no TOch things but rather turns the time of teacher and childrea i 
away from true education to ^ocus it upon memorizing more or 
isolated facts. Until we have much more reliable information than 
at pre^t of what curriculum is of most worth for rural children 
any formal imposed requirement like this is a bidl and chain ta 
progress. Standard tests can far better serve the purposes sought 
l>y eighth-grade examinations, with much less danger of time, 
wasting cramming. 

Progrtinve adoiptation aa a eooperatvoe en/<rrprw<j.-*-The fore- 
going is an attempt to skebh the problems involved in curriailum . 
adaptation for rural schools. Tlie task would be enough to appaU 
the most stou^eai^ i| it all had to be <lone at once or by one 
Iierron. maybe made gradually, working steadily 

•toward desil^(&.i4^^d it may be the cooperative enterprise 'of 

many. A** ^iew <M^gg^ions for progressive adaptation are here 
outlined:'- ^ 

• • ' 4 . 

1. Cooperative activity of teachers and supervisors over a small 
or large;area,* to include: (a) Search for educational resources if- 
forded by the activities and experiences -potential or already existing 

m rural communities,' (ft) Collection of lists of problems or projects I 
found to be vital to niral children, which afford valuable approacha I 
to needed subject-matter or experiences, {e) Exchange between I 
whools of successful curriculum units based on the foregoing. Id) I 
Cooperative development or selection of individual practice materials I 
related to group activities or to large problems or projects. I 

2. AssisUnce from resArch; Exampjes of this have' already been I 
given. Doctor Collings, in the course of his experiment with a I 
projwt curriculum, rendered absolutely essenUal service to the teacher I 
o his experimental school by compiling and organizing in a form I 
ready to use as needed, the information required in carrying out I 
various purposes as they arose in the pupils’ lives, 'fire Bureau of I 
Curnculurn Inarch of Teachers College is engaged- in the com- -I 
pilation of- all that has been done and written in the field of the I 
olemratary curriculum, and this enormous m^ of sifted and di* I 

go8^ material should be of incalculable value to future curriculum I 
mBkers. , I 

• 8. State wnreee of study: The State must undertake .respoiui. I . 
^ty for the rural school curriculum, providing for all its existing I 
types of schools curricula at least as welfadapted to their needs «a I 
our present urban curricula are to typical city schools. ' I 

i. Statararricntam.«ivieory bureau: It ie highly deaireble OiW I 
In each State depertmeilt there ahould be e bureau, with a epwially I 
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head, to advise *‘on caU” ooncecning all school situations 
in the oUte tharmay be undertaking curriculum reconstruction, and 
to coordinate the efforts and products of all, for the good of all 
The rural curriculum is not an impossible accomplishment. It 
can be made, it must be made, but its making calls for scientific 
study and constructive organizing ability of high order, and foretime 
expenditure in proportion to the importantie of the task. 

Di0trtnlialion in Curricula to Med the Life and Needs of 
'• 3 Rural Children 

* 

UB1.EII Hay H*yl 

Omamatc SfurfiNi, Trachert VoUiyc, f.'ulwMkia Vutrertitg 

It IS tli^ purpose *of this pai>er to attempt to fonmilate a partial 
answer tovtlio question, “In what ways and to wlmt degree should 

^eii|a^^ cml curricula vary significantly as between rural and' 
urban reglonsf ” . ' ’ 

Objectiyeeof rural and urban. eUmerUan/ education ora tht eanm— 
Ur. David Snedden, of Teachers College, jioints out that .“In 
there are no good sociological reasons for diffenmt’iating 
echi^ curricula by regions. The slogan, ‘Adapt education to the 
Iwal co^unity, may be significant so far as promoting concrete 
and realistic methods of teaching is concerned;* but it is largely 
buncombe so /ar as. objectives are concerned. • • ♦ Tlie pur- 
po^ of teaching spelling, the carpenter’s trade, long division, the 
history of the American Revolution, the hygiene of tuberculosis, 
current events, safety on highways, and the like, are about the same 
eveiywhere. With this point of view we can heartily a«-ree Cer.‘ 
^y there is nofyet any definite indication that general educa- 
honal objectives for country boys and girls should differ from those 
for city children. , - 

‘Varia/uMs in approdcAf efnpAaeis, and content ficoessary.—Orantei} 
that general objectives remain the same, it should be kept in mind 
that the rufal environment itself demands a' different method of 
approach, a different emphasis on certain phases of subject matter 
^ in many cases a different selection of subject matter, in order 
to reach these common objectives for rtiral childlw which we at 
pre^t agi'ee should bo tlie same for all’ within the lihiif of ' the 
tadividual’s ability and capacity.' ' " .. ■' u. 

approach. The need different methods oif iipproa(dl' in the 
pt^^tation of arithmetic Id apparent from a' consideratibri ’of the 
-inthmetical backgroundiof rural and drbaA children enteftng'sehool 
TOP the first time. A rUiwl supjerviabIr'Svho wlas roabhtng a 'grbun 
W city ^ildran retnarked^ “The 'prily arithfiietical bi^Hejioe' th^ 
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pupils seem to have had is in making change.” Tliis experienoi 
Apparently forms the chief arithmetical background of many city 
chilc^ii. It is an experience, however, which rural chUdren am nit 
likely toy^ave had to any extent. The rural boy or girl will hare 
developjW number concepts from counting baby chicks, turkeys, and 
ducte; from helping mother gather Uie eggs and counting the 
number foM; from miing a quart pail with berries; from seeine 
the bucketful of milk father carries in from the barn and hearinv 
him say, Old Be^ gam a gallon and a half to-day.” The city 
teacher should liegin with change and work outwai>i toward the 
. TOuntry diild’s ijuart of berries, while the country teacher should 
do just Hie opposite. The latter’s task is. the more diftlcult, becau* 
there is so little available teaching material designed to help her 
approach the ru^l child from his end of the line. 

emphasis should in many esses be placed on dif- 
ferent units of the subject mstter Unght urban and rural childien. 
rhis may be seen in two iUustmtions from the teaching of hygiene- 
( 1 ) to instruction hneing at its end disease prevention, Doctor 
Sneddon snya: ‘It is obvious that Ij^e hygiene of malaria and hoe*. 
w™ prevtotion needs more empliasia in rural areas of- Alabama'and 
certain other aectiomi of the ^uth and need be touched lightly if 

atpUm MonUn. - • • • Tlie hygiene of sunshine may n«d to 

lesa emphMia on behalf of rural than on behalf of crowded nrbui 
rmidrats. (2) Both m-lian and rural teachers should give instmc- 
on in nutrition which may wolb center around Uie -school lundi 
wiUi Ml, ^a of children. But in the city the teacher is either 
aided or liinde^ by tlie school .cafeterii and must help pupils la 
eliooae waaily from the menu offered the food for their noondtr 
nieala In the small country school tlie empinais is necessarily 
pla^ on the pretoriuion by teacher and pupils of one or more hot 
disliea at Khool t3%pplonWnt lunches brought from homos.- In 
doing, this Uk, tencher is obliged to use eliiefly products of the fsm 
rather lhan of the store, and nflhe same time to proyide an oppon 
tunity for all children to eat a well-balanced nutritious noonday*^ 
in tlie poolroom. To nccompliah tliese ends wiOiout consuming fan 
much time in connection with the process demands a far different 
eniphasis than that demanded of the city teacher. 

•to the oourees in civics rural taachere should give oonsiderable 
emphsM to the topic of cooperation. Thu ia not nac^iy ih eitist 

o ° country people mint 

learn to do for themselves. Seven or eight hundred persona may lim 

together m a city apartment house, and for the rao$t part, all otk 
operate, but it uf a. Cooperation wWch authorities Jiave.wprked eut 
fo^ them and to which .(^hey i^rely confpim. Co^ tfas 

oountiy IS quite ^tber matter. Hero it must be- voluntary coopert. 
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(joD for mutual helpfulne^ io a common purpose. Originally this 
is the way cooperation grew and became fixed in the city. To^ay 
■^weyer, tlm daily life of the city people makes them cooperate even 
m spite of themselves; whereas, in (he country, people still need not 
cooperate to the same degree .in order to live, and will not cooperate 
to tho extent to which tliey should for their own advantage unless 
positively taught to do so in (he scliool and community. 

Hygiene courses serve to sliow (he need of differentia- 
Uonan tmitont.* The objective is the same for city and rural ehil* 
dren— healtliful, normal living— but the actuftl content of tlw rural 
curricidum niust include instruction in u.difforent type of sanitary 
practice from that nwled in the tOwn with its sewerage systein, 
water plant, and inspected milk. It. must include the care of add 
and wet feet, a problem which figures but Utile in the city scliool 
loyluy, but whi^ still figtii^s largo in tho country,* where many 
childivir go to scliool j>oorly protectal fnnn the weather, waUciiig 
tho whole distance (p school, or trudging through the snow t«» catch 
a school bus, and then riding sevond miles through the biting air. 
An incident illustratii^ this point is that of a gniifp of sixth and 
•wventh i^ade pupils in a country school who were asked to name 
their favdrile teacher and give three reasons for liking her. Out of 
76 replies TO ^ve as one reason: ‘‘Because she would lot us warm,’’ 
Instruction in “safety fiiist” is rightly -attracting much attention 
m elementary ^ucation. Courses so far compiled deal largely with 
widi topics mtinicipal traffic laws, the danger of automobiles, obedi- 
ent to traffic cops, and tlie hazards of jaywalking. Bural children 
.undoubtedly need such information for protection on their occasional 
visits tn town, blit they need much more a totally different course 
of study for daily living. This should include such topics as picking 
up nails and tacks, protection from farm animals and farm machin- 
ery, fire hazards accompanying the use of kerosene oil or acetylene 
and the like. In view of the fact that careful estimates indicate 
that (hero are aiiproximately 4,(^) agricultural fatalities and more 
than 80,000 major and^minor accidents among farm people each year - 
(hat could be largely prevented by the practice of “ safety first, ” 

there is real need of a content ’meeting the rural child’s needs in 
this field. 

The selection of suitable topics from the traditional courses offered 
rural children in agriculture- demands further study. Remembering 
that the school is relieved of the obligation of supplying children 
With educational experiences similar to those whidh thev meet in 
their homo environmenh, the question, arises as to whether or not 
agriculture should be taught in the rural elementary school. If 
what type of a^icultural teaching is needed hy a rural elementary 
mild who is daily living the life of Uie agricultural group f ]to tho 
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opinioD of the writer the aj^rieulture Uiight should be cultural tiH‘ 
ciilture, iind this ty|)o of work might well be offered also to city 
children. Doctor Itriin ha.s well said: “We do not wish to rundiM 
tlio rural school, wo imist iisycliolog^w it; we do not wislMo voca- 
tionalira the rural school, wo imist WK-ialiw) it.” If this be so, th«i 
cuiCbral apiculture shtmld lie the kind of subject matter offered in 
this field in iiiral schools and not practiciil a[;;riculture. It will bi 
^e type of agriculture whose aims inclmlc, among others, dc\'elopini 
in every child a. love and apjirociation of his environment and a life- 
long interest in l^iity of landscape and in the indomitably spirit gea- 
erally characteristic of country people. 

.Nwr/iwipi/.— Hural teachers should have abundant materials for 
their use in differentiating the curricula taught by them. TIkm 
materinls, written from the rural iioint of view, should have for 
tlieir piirixwo the complete socialisation of the rural school if null 
children are to lio effectively taught and their life needs met. The 
rural child needs to got the city point of view, and the urban child 
(ho rural |>oint tif view. The city child starts his study of milk with 
(he bottle on his doorstep; in the country (he “child must start, with 
the rt)\v; but each study inust reach (he other before the net of teach- 
ing is complete. Instructional materials should help pupils acquire a 
knowledge and understanding of city and of rural points of view. 
To <late, textlKxiks and nuirses of study are largely iirbiinind. 
A few notable exceptions are lieginning to appear. Considerable 
curriculum adaptation is qece.s.sary liofore rural teachei*s will re<w»i 
adequate help in adapting their Instruction to (he. imint of view of 
rural chiklren. 

Adjustment of the Curticulum to the Hundred-Day Pupil ■ 

Uaeh. t. FiHim ' 

XM|.rrt laiMf; ri<?r*rr, hunhmUr J/rf. 

In Dorchester County, on the eastern shore if Xlgiyland, fatliens 
mothers, and children work at truck farming and in canneries. Cliil* 
dren do much of this work, as the men are engaged in oyster fishing 
and the women in shirt factorieji during several months of the year. 

In consequence of (his industrial sitiiation, 12*/^ jicr cent of the 
8^8 white elemenUiy pupils in the county did not attend school 
100 dys out of the. 1 8:J-<lny whool year during I92ifV26. Many oth«B 
attended only 100 days, as the compulsory school. low permits legally 
employed childrengfroin 13 to 1C (o' limit (heir pcfcl attendance to 

IW days as ncarl/oonsecutive as pdhsible, beginnihg not later tlias 
November 1.” T 

The lar^ number of these pupils, who enter 4meUime in Nd 
vembor and leave in April, are found in the siilh andWunth gradeir 
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itthongh soDte h»ve not complotod the fourth grade. This brief 
pmod of attMdance, as a comparison of the pupils’ ages and grades 
dipwa, has led to bad over age conditidiia, as might bo expected, and 
. has increased the difficulty of the curricular problem fbrleachcre 
The following account of an effort to check the oyer-age problem 
(1) by helping teachers. cover a definite amount of. the course of 
duJy with the 100-day pupils, and directing them to promoU Uieoe 
pupils upon thei^r reaching the desired goals; and (2) by helping 
pupils iise their brief school year to good purpose and Uiua to enjoy 

It, may be Suggestive. to supervisors elsewhere confronted with similar 
problems. - 

yir«»rt/.V«._T|,c remedies used for (lie sitiiaijon d.«iTil»Hl >vere 
pnmpiiitf division of Mibjis( nutter into units, suiiervismt niid di- 
iwtnl Mutly, and flexible gradation of pupils, ' 

(1) -Throughout the county grouping has Ikhui fnmid 

helpful in all sidiools With the cxcopfcion of three biiildingK, each 
nHinrin the graded ,scTiools whtains two grades; one ami two teacher 
wliiioLs contain several grades to a room. The grouping program 
m all except (he thi'ee largest school^ t>ombinea fourth and fifth gradea 
•n history, sHling, ami reading; sixth and seventh gradiNj in history, 
peography, English, reading, and spelling. ^ 

(2) of iubjcct maltrr into 
much of the work of i^rranging the topics of (he subject matter to 
to ooreiiHl, omitting some topics, and in a few insUnces making nddi-* 
Nis h, the conterft of the adopted texts. The year’s work waa 
dmdod into four units, each requiring an equal periiid of time for its 
c^p etion, wn li the understanding Uiat the 100-day pupil should 
U held r^iHuisible for i.ni^ 2 and 3. Geography in Ihe fourth year 
udividi^ as follows: Unit 1, food, shelter, »nd clotliing; unit .2, 

, «»*. forms, with orapiiasis on tlieir effect upon food, 

er, and clothing^ iiuit 3, agriculture, commerce, and government, 
with emphasis on (heir development in consequence of man’s quest 
for 1^ Reiter, and cloUiingj/ unit 4, introduction to general geo- • 
graphical facta, as sixe, shape, And roUtion of the wrth, location of 
«*ins, and the like. / 

Jlke lOO-diy pupil in hU slidy of unite 2 .nd 8, le.™ nome of the 
^ti.ls Uiight under unil/ 1 during his sbsence. His knowledge 
Of thu unit necessarily renting incomplete. 

Fifth-grade ^»H)giaphy.y4.Iiioutliuing the four units for the fifth 

I tos each time upon iU fncte taught in unit 4 of the fourth gmas: 

*• 

“venty grmle geogmphy^The sixth «(f sevdnih 
are combined lit geography, and th* work alternated by yeata. 
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. During 1926-27 these grades covered, in unit 1, physical geographj 
facts, as wind and ocean currents, latitu^ and longitude, combined 
with special study of South America. In imit 2, Europe, stressing 
the physicid geograpliy facts learned in unit 1, and Africa and Ai^ 
tralia studied in their relations to Europe, especially the British 
Isles. In unit 3, Asia and the United States, in comparison with 
wntinentb studied. In unit 4, Africa, Australia, and the islands of 
the sea. 

In 192jT— 28 the work of the sixth and^seventh grades group will be 
divided us follows: Unit 1, plant and animal life of North Aiiierici; 
unit 2, United States; 'Unit 3, Maryland geography, and countric* 
north of the United States; unit countries south of the United 
States, and South America. , * 

Tiro stress for the l(K)-day pupil is laid on the United States. It u 
studied in both the sixth and^eveiith years’ work, and emphasis is 
given ^ the commercial relations existing between the United SUtea 
and other countries, in order to give pupils an appreciation of the 
interdependent® of nations and to review the industries and resources 
of other countries. 

^ It will be noticed that the 100-day pupil in Dorchester County, 
alt hougll attending school during only the second and* third quarters 
of each year, has an opportunity to cover all- the geography work 
offered in grades 4 to 7, as the geographj^ course is so planned u 
to offer in units 2 and 3 in any one year A^view of the worfdone 
in units 1 and A duripg t^e preceding year. It is true, "of couiw, 
that the subject matter covered during the terms in which the 100- 
day pupil’is absent is not likely to be\s fully comprehended by him 
as it is by the other pupils. This we should expect. We desire these 
pupils and their parents to understand definitely that we arrange 
f*'®™ finish certain units of work, but we do not attempt to 
giyo-Hicm jpore than one-half the amount of education received by 
children who attend twice as many days each year. 

$ TAc teaching of histori /. — The subject matter of history is divided 
similarly to t^iat of geography. The fourth and' fifth grades form 
one group, the sixth and seventh a second group. Work altw- 
nat^ by years. During 1926-27 the following dufline is in use; 
The work in the fourth -and fifth grades is ’treated ^biographically: 
Unit 1, discoverers and explorers preceding tha nineteenth century. 
Unit 2, colonizers. Unit 3, Bevolntionary her^a and* early leaden 
of the X^nited Slates. Unit 4, the story of Maryland and of 
fester County. During 1027-28 the work to be covered- includes: 
Unitl, discoverers and e^Iorers of the Central and Western Statei; 
inventors of the early United States. Unit 2, Civil War and reodfl- 
structmn leaders. Unit 8, later inventors and heroes of :peece. TTnil 
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I 4, A continuation of the study o^ inventors and others who haye 
I .farthered national progress. 

I HUtory in ihA aiath and sevenfih grades grcmp . — ^During 1926-27 
I this group was studying European background; English history to 
I the colonization of America; early United States history'; and the 
I Kevolutionary period. During 1927-28 the work to be covered is 
I as follows: (1) Formation of the United States, rtee of West and 
I of political parties; (2) the slavery question and reconstruction 
I penod; (3) induence of transportation and communication upon 
I development of the Nation, territorial eiq)ansion, important 
I national issues; (4) Maryland history and civics. 

I Pronwtwm in Mstorg ^ geography.-^ ^ aim to promote the 
I 100-day pupil each year in history and geography. Our goals in 
I these subjects are not so complete as are the goals in English and 
I aritbroetiic. Thus we can . promotd the short-term pupil on the 
I basis of standards set up for him. Where his reading ability, is 
I below standard, the texts are supplemented by easier reading ma- 

I torial, usually the text of the next lower grade. 

I EngUsk and asrithmetic courses offered 100-dag pwpUs. As we 

I hi^ve state-wide goals in arithmetic ltd English which include 
I only the essentials in these subjects, promotion iii them necessitates 
I reaching the fame standards of attainment met by pupils attending 
I full time. Thus, whUe a pupil may be enrtilled in grade 6 in* 
I geography, history, and other subjects,' He may be working with 
I grade 6 in arithmetic and grade 4 in English, as a result pf 
I 1^ given him in arithmetic and English. Spelling is taken care 
I of as one.ftf the goals in English! Individual, oind where possible,' 
I group dnU IS pven on words commonly misspelled in written work. 

I (8) Supervised In attempting to give 100-day pupils as • 

I much as possible in the short period during which* they, attend 
I school, the teacheris most important ninction Is to improve the 
I quality and effectiveness of study periods through supervision and 
I direction. The use of the group schedule allows more time for 
I this work. Superviwd study is of two types: The recitation 
I period type and the individual or special help group type. In the 
I first type the«^cher develops new work with the class. Individ* 
ual needs find abilities are i*ecogni*ed by maSang minimam, average, 
ind maximum a^i^ments. The minimum assignment takes caw 
of the 100-day pupil, although if Ke has the ability he may work 
on the average, or even the maximum, assignment. 

•^For thfi' second type of supervised study a regular speciaUhelp 
pwiod 18 provided on the daily schedule. Th#^ whole period may be 
0ven te removing epefeiardifficulties met by pupils in conne<Jfcm 
Jth the' study of any subject Tbe aimie difficulties may be'oommoti 
tbqmveratpupilsi'on htnd; e^^ 

j.v. 
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special difficulties. If difficulties are common to more than one a 

difficulties enter* 

largely into those met in school subjects generaUy that a portion of 
^1* group supemwd-study period is generally devoted to holp™ 
pupils aojiiii-e skill in reading comprehension. The teacher mav^ 
uuire a pupil, aftenreading silently one or several paragraphs, to tell 

tion Which demands that pupils i-ead until they know the answer- or 
she may prepare a skeleton outline and ask pupils to fill it in afttf 
reading a certain assignment. 

In addition to meeting group difficulties, the teacher finds it neces^ 
sury to help individual pupils with specific difficulties, due often to 
absence at the time a certain unit of work was taught Sometimes. 
es^oiaUy m English and arithmetic, KXhday pupils are given in^ 
vidual ^ignment sheets for practice useful in acquisition of skill 
or for aid m niaking up lost work* 

(i) FleMh gradjUim of pupile.-Hiindred-dny pupils ut 
gi aded only on 'the units of work they have completed- This type 
of gradation offers another opportunity to keep before parents as 
well as pupils themselves, the fact that they have done only a portio® 
of the*work accomplished by pupils who attend full time. . 

- Swmrutpj and Twu/^.^The determimition not to neglect theTOO^ 
day pupil or allow him to pass his time in school as he pleases led 
to the use of the program' herein described in which, liy means of 
gi'oupmg, division of subject matter into units, supervised study, and 
flexible gradation, special attention is paid to the needs of theta 
pupda Three gratifying results have followed: (1) The 100-day 
pupils entered school more promptly November 1, 1926, than at any 
time in the past; (2) they are manifesting more interest in and will- 
ingness to do th^r classroom work; (3) a few parents have exr 
pressed pleasure in that their children have done definite onmimto 
of work and have recmved credit. These parents, moreover, stated 
mat, If possible, they int^ded either keeping the children in school 
for at least one extra unit this spring, or permitting them to sUrt 
earlier next fall. 


Adjustment oj the Curriculum lo Atypical PupiU 
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of curriculum adaptation needed; for .thejr interest.js in direct p«% 
portion.to the amount of sqch. departure, , In. attempting to uM 
tha.i«urr cul4m ;to .atypical pupils the firsl^ prpWem.is to findiemliJM 
ao«urateiyv9R poewWojtl^oiwnowA^ <*»P«Ml,uie»i^nd:jt^..5lafie,p«5i^ 




isni, m!ed8 development in otl.er fields besides the academic; (5) 
an inferiority complex is a hindrance to learning. 

Use of irUeUigence teste.-Qy »se of intelligence tests, intelligence 
quotients of all pupils in the county were obtained. The pupils were 
toified by use of the following schedule: Those rating from 90 to 
no were rank^ as average; those rating from 110 to 140, superior; 
those rating above 140, near-geniiis or genius. At the other end of 
^ scale pupils rating from 80 to 90 were classified as dull; those ‘ 

Sed” ^ ^eeWe- 

J^rogjmn planned in aecordance toith test flndinga.-Jn planning 
the details of the program each teacher, with the assistance of the 
supervisor, classified the pupils in her i*oom into three groups: Aver- 
above average, and below average. The teacher was instructed 
0 odntinister the regular courses of study with the average group ; 
to give extra work to the above-average group; and to give extra 
neip to the below-average group ranging betweea 70 and 90. As we 

with students of formal psychology that those with on I. Q. . * 

Wow 70 should receive institutional care, no plans were made for 
their educational advancement in connection with the regular county 


In two whools attendance permitted the employment of an extra - 
Me icr. In each of these schools a teacher was placed in charge 

?o ‘^****‘‘* seventh grade with between 

i and TO. She taught these pupils from 10.30 a. m. to the close 
(d schod, concentrating on fundamentals in reading and arithmetic, 
wit striving always to find each pupiPs particular needs. Pupila 
were given constant individual attention.' ' 

Ourr^^ adfustmant successful from the staH.—Tk\% success of 
UiG wofk has been in part due to the initial creation of a right atti- 
tilde on the part of parents, to whom the establishment of a special 
room was pre^ted in the light of an opportunity for children at- 
ing, upils assigned to this special room gave so good a reporli 
w the work that in many instances other pupils asked to be aUowed 
to^go to the rwm for special help. Regular grade teachers from 
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for the pupils left under their care, and were held to s higher 
standard of achievement with them. 

Plans for the futwe.—W^ feel that we have made only a begin' 
ning. .^though trained, conscientious teachers were selected for the 
two special rooms, they were without special preparation in abnormal 
psychology. Two teachers at the present tim6 are taking special 
• courses along this line in order to be available in carrying out plans 
to extend the work in the other schools. As the scope of the work 
is thus enlarged we hope to be able to collect data relating to the 
typo of curriculum best suited to below-average pupils, for purposes 
of comparisons. , • 

A’ttwwrkrry.— Adequate cqrricuium adjustment includes making 
special provision for atypical pupils. By using intelligerice tests, and 
by planning subsequent grouping and curriculum in accofrdance with 
tost findings, much may be accomplished. A differentiated curricu- 
him well adapted to the needs of atypical pupils in rural schools 
must await results of studies carried on by well-prepared teachen 
thoroughly familiar with the psychology of abnormal children. 


Adjustment of the Curriculum to the Short-Term Rural School 


By Mattlda O. Michaels 
Rural Ruptrviior, Durham Couatu, S, 0, 


In J920, nt the time of the employment of the first ‘supervisor in 
Durham County, G8 per cent of the rural schools had a term 
of six and seven months; the remaining 32 per cent had eight-month 
terms. The majority were two-teacher schools, attempting both 
elementary and high-school work. The largest rural school was « 
four-teacher elementary school. 

Among problems arising from these conditions, the following re- 
lated to curriculum adjustment; What measures should be employed 
(1) to enable the short-term schools to compare better in quantity of 
work with the long-term schools? (2)^To reduce the number of daily 
recitations in order to accomplish more effective work? 

Efforts to counteract injuncus effects of short-term schools os 
qwmtity of worA.— Realizing that they could not in justice bo ex- 
pect^ to accomplish as much in six months as their fellow teacher* 
in eight-month schools accomplished, teachers in short-term school* 
had long been in the habit of relaxing effort, and o‘f using the short 
school year as an excuse for failure to reach standards consistent wili 
the length of the schcx)l term. 


The supervisor determined to enlist the cooperation of teacdiers is 
such schocils in putting forth sp^al efforts to adjust the curriculuia 
to the limited school period, and to realize more fully pn the possi* 
bilities of the short achool year, A circular letter containing an eub 
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line of the portion of the course of stiidy which schools might be 
expected to cover each quarter' of the short school year was sent to 
teachers, with the request that at the end of the first month they send 
the supervisor a progress report, giving names of textbooks used, 
amount of work acoompIisKd by the various classes, and a brief 
stateipent of methods used. At mid-term and at the close of the term 
the supervisor checked the amount of progress with each teacher, and 
l?ave promotion rards to pupils stating whether half, three-fourths or 
some other fractionat part of an eight-month school year curriciiluin 
assignment had been finished by them. 

This stimulated teachers'to do their best, and enabled teachers, ^nd 
parents to compare the amount of work done in short-terni schools 
willi'that accomplished in long-term schools, thus creating an interest 
in the advantages of a longer school year. 

, EffoT^s to offset the effect of shovt-teriri schools Qti Qwility of 
\eoTh— In order that the quantitative side might not be overempha- 
sized, the supervisor began, through reclassification, to attack the 
qualitative side: (1) In maldng class rolls for teachers before the 
beginning of the school year, possible combinations of classes were 
suggested as an aid along this line; (2) on the occasion of super- 
VLsory visits, the supervisor tauglit as many recitations as possible 
for the purpose of learning from personal observation what classes 
could he advantageously combined; (3) a testing program in reading 
and nritlimetic was launched. Test results, combined with leachci-s’ 
ertimates, were used as a basis for further* combinations and promo- 
tions. Regrouping having been found feasible,-teachei*s entered more 
and more into the spirit of this phase of the supervisory program 
and gave valuable suggestions in the solution of the regrouping • 
problem. By the end of'the third year the schools bt the county 
were working well under the reclassification thus effected. 

Typical instances of regroutjnng.—{l) Prknary yrade.— In a pri- 
mary room ‘of a two-teacher school. containing 30 pupils, the super- ' 
viBor found {a) a third grade made up in part of pupils repeating ’ 
work; (6) a second grade similarly constituted; (<?) a first grade 
containing* only repeaters, and {d) a beginners’ claSs. All pupils, -in- 
cluding those in the third grade, were poor readers; so graded 
mding books were discorded, and aU pupils were at first given 
books of primer difficulty to read. The roomyvas finally organized 
mto three reading groups, two grOifpa in spelling, two groups in 
Mghsh (at times only one), one in writing,i)ne in music, aqd one 
^ period in indus^inl arts. The pupils jyere slipped .forward or 
btekward in, the various groups as their individual needs required. 

An interesting Indian project was worked out in this room, near 
Ibe close of the abhool farm. One group read tbe Hiawatha primer, 
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a second group found nil the Indian stories contained in easy read* 
ers and told them to pupils in the lowest #?i’oup^ hnd the best I'eadm 
i-eAd stories fipn» “Around the Lfght-Wood Fire?’ 'mile pupils of 
the lowest frroup worked with the teacher on the basal reading book 
other groups were ]?usy witli occupational work connected with tht ■ 
project. The girls in one corner of the room worked on costume* 
for an- Indian play. One group ofTwys constructed wigwams; an* 
other, hn Indian znovie. The language w'ork centered around thi* 
movie, the dramatization of Hiawatha, and the repioductioa of 
stories rend by the various groups. Opportunity for teaching aritli- 
motic to the lowRst group was found in counting feathers, beads, 
.and the like; aij<l in connection with many measurement problena 
for the higher groups, 

_ • As a result of work of this tyjio social, seff-reliant groups ol 

pupils were developed.' At the end of Urn yeas the members of each 
group were promoted, to the work^f the next higher group.“ ^ 
(2) Gram^tinr ffrade,— In a 'grammar grade in a two-teacher school 
where pupils were poorly groui>cd and the teacher complained that 
they could not read basal texts, the supervisor concentrated her 
. elforts largely on improving the teaching of reading. She dhectod 
the teacher to tost pupils with the Thorndike McCall reading test; to 
divide them into three groups according to their reading ability;' to 
discard all reading books in use; and to use.easy supplementary itidi 
ers, obtainable from the county superintendent’s office. 

llie te.sts showed that each group was composed of pupils varying 
widely in reading ability. They were organized intb' three homo- 
geneous groups, and the same easy Umk was at first used by all three 
groups so that pupils could be slipped back ond forth among group* 
as the teacher found advisable. By the end of the first week this 
book was taken away from tfio lowest group and nn easier one sub* 
stituted. Throughout the year this group read very simple books, 

. while the other giouprf used slightly more difficult reading material 
of a continuous-story type, incliidijig gcogi-aphy and history rcadere 
to supplement the textbdoks in those subjects. ‘ • 

Among remcilial suggestions wliich the supervisor gave the teacher 
were the foUowing; (1) Help pupils to add new words to their 
v^abulary through 'use of the context as well as through use of the 
dictionary. See that each class le»ma at least three new 'words I 
day. (2) Teach syllabication to give pupils power to -attack new 
words. Study prefixes, suffixes, and stems of woj-ds. Have a period 
separate from ieiiding reoiUtion fot this word study, and one n 
-the fourth grade for special w6rk in phonics. (3) Usfe phrase-flaA^ 

' ing for increasing «ye. span and for decreasing lip movement. (4) 
Have much silent feading done under time limitatioim. <ft) Ha4e 
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pupils read to find otie iiii|»rtant q.i<Stion answoml in Ihc para-rraph . 
oron tlie page. (0) Use dramaifzation. 

Among improveipeats noticed on a visit to the school near the ' 
cad of the school year were: A differeiU altitude among pupils, 
signifying eigoyinent of Iheir work; decrease in vocilization ; ea^r- 
ness to iinprow their reading efficiency; more vital class work in all 
branches; and keen mterest in preparation of a dramatization which 
was providing excellent training in Engli^i'for two higher gioiips. 
and was util lamg members of the lowest group for minor charactei-s. 
Piipils^-in this school, when tested at the end of tlie year, showed 
re^kaWe improvement. They have .since, through consolidation, 
-passed ipto one of the larger school.s of the county and are keqdng • ' 
pace with other pupils in the scliool. ‘ .mb 

SuTOnor/,.-nutt„ adjustnicn of l.l.t.'.urriiulmn (o the short-term 
nirar .schools has had these among other results; (1). Work in these 

type due to (a) estabiishing definite 
recording progro.ss inaJe in reach- 
mg^em ; (ft) combination of classes and provision for alternation of 
work by years; (<•) i,se of standardized tests to iliscover the level 

^ of «ucce.ssivc iK*riods of time; (c/y planning of 

remedial mca.snrcs to raise siioli levels. 

(i> Increased effirionry fcf the short-term-scliools. stimulated the 
laager-tem small schools to greater rfforts. As a coiisequenw the 
^sohdsted scho..b, wlueh are taking the place of the small schools. 

Sad-that pupils enteiing them from the latter arc well. prepared to 
do the work e5cpected of them. . . l l t 

(3) Increased interest in the n«d of a longer ihool year, which 
from a growing reali^tion on the part of patrons that pupils 
ander the most favorable circumstances con Id do only a portion of a ’ 
jwr s work m a sliort-lcrni school, has culminated in the elimination 

Cniuity. The rotors h'nve pro- 
nded, through a spei-ial ta* levy; f,r an; eight-month school •it. each 
^in which conrohdalion has not solved the problem. At the 
present time all children of the county are in eight-month schools; ' 

» tf 
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IV, Equitable Distribution of the Supervisor's Time 


sponse to questionnaires from the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, ^nt out fqr the purpose of carrying out recommendations of the 
committee appointed in accordance with resolutions adopted at tlie 
N^ashville. supervisory conference. 

The supervisors cooperutin^r -were i-equested to account for tlir 
way in which they distribute<I the time devoted to professional 
duties among activities named. They were asked to keep a detailed 
tecord of theii time, counting six days to the week and four weeks 
to the month, and to fill in the Questionnaire form« Kunf tlwmi nne 


liutsiionnain Study of Allotment of Time of State and County 
Supervisors in Southeastern States 


. Ansis ItaYNoute---- 

Auittan* SpeefaHtt <n RunU BthicaUon 


This study of time distribution is based on reports received in re- 




Summaries given In Table 2 are based on 18 reports for the summer 
months, J une, July, •and August 

Tam 2.—Fercenfa{/c of time devoted to -different dutice in summer numihe 


tune spent in community work, in school visitation, and in traveling 
I during June, July, and August may be readily understood. The" 
increase in the relative proportion of time given to office and clerical 
work during the summer may indicate that careful preparation U 
made iliinng these months for the work of the next year baaed 
oa a, careful study of records of accomplishment for the year just 
ended. If thus spent, time given to office work may prove a source of 
professional .stimulation and provide' a basis for judging the past 
years work. On the other hand, if office work is of the routine type 
which ooiild easily be delegated to those lacking professional training, 
it liRs little, if any, value for supervisors. 

Assjst^g in teachers’ meetings. occupies a greater percentage of* 

Table 1, due doubtless to the survival of the 
cflBtom of holding teachers’ meetings of several days’ duration during 
.the vacation months. This practice no longer has the general 
anction of adininistratitro and supervisory official conversant with 
l^pesof in-service prepart»tion of teachers yielding. highest returns. 

Ihe lar^m percentage of time.given to “other work” in the summer 


« .. ^ me thus spent by supervisors. 

I in definite preparation for their next year’s work, should yield 


with those of two similar studies reported in United State.s Bureau ‘ 
of Education Bulletin, 1926, No. 12, is of interest. The high correla- 
non between the percentage of time devoted'to each of several activi- 
ties in the present study arid ‘the percentage devoted in each case to 
wnHar activities reported in the buUetin^ would seem to indicate 
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oonsiderable agroemeDt among sui>ervisors as to how time nhould be 


^ apportioned. 

^Studies of tliis kind suggest to the relatively few .supervisors giving 
high percentages of time during school monlh^ to “ office and clericd 
work ” ond^ to “ other work,” the necessity of a more caieful limiU- J 
iion of their time to supervision of instruction as interpreted fromf 
the moderd point of view. Such studies doubtless have a standardii- i 
ing effect, and lead supervisors to attempt to square individual pne 
tice with that ^ the ninj(»rity of their colleagues. CoiLsen^iial stand- 
ards are admittedly a s»ifer guide to follow than are iAvidotl 
^ndards. . ' / 

In this connoction,‘howevor, it is well to recall a sUtement made 
, by Dr. S. A. Courtis in a recent magazine article. He refers to the 
percMitages in a' certain well-known study of time allotment of 
elementary principals, and sugge.sls that, without a basis of judg- 
ment, percentages of time given to diffei-ent activities denote neither 
good nor bad practice. Doidor Courtis believes that a true basis of 
judginent must rest upon objective evidence derived from scientific 
experimentation, and that while measurement is relatively easy, evalu- 
ation is much more difficult. 

If this be true,' it is obvious tliat licfore one can judge whether or 
not .an increase of the relative amount '■of time devoted to anv one 

BiinkrtfioAfrir .»:il n*.: « . . ... 



